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Memorabilia. 


ATE in life Dickens noted that Paris is 
much freer of litter in the streets than 
London. <A recent view of the French capi- 
tal suggests that his remark is still justified. 
The London public has not yet learnt to be 
tidy. We suppose, however, that there is 
more to throw away here than in Paris, our 
popular newspapers reaching vast circula- 
tions unknown in France. Boxes inscribed 
“ Litter, please,” are now hung on our lamp- 
posts, but the public has not yet discovered 
them, being far from observant in general. 
In the country things are no better. Ground 
preserved for public use by the efforts of the 
National Trust is disfigured by cardboard 
cases which held cigarettes and chocolate, 
and scraps of dirty paper. A generation 
cannot be expected to change its habits all 
at once, but we hope that young people in 
the schools are steadily lectured on tidiness 
and may grow up to be more considerate 
than the average adult. Kew Gardens, 
which has large receptacles for rubbish, has 
succeeded in impressing the public with the 
evil of its ways, but Lord’s cricket ground 
and other popular resorts show little atten- 
tion to the boxes provided. 


A SCHOLAR of high distinction who was 

confined by his special work to a par- 
ticular side of Greek once congratulated Sir 
George Trevelyan on his habit of reading and 
enjoying the classics at leisure. This is 
what the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery has been 
doing, as appears from his excellent address 
as President of the Classical Association on 
“The Odyssey,’ published in the latest Pro- 
ceedings of the Association. Modestly he 
calls himself ‘‘ a mere layman,” though he 
won two First Classes at Oxford, and his 
survey of the complicated subject is well 
abreast of recent research and the specula- 


tive conclusions which are inevitable. A 
great discovery has put much of the older 
Homeric scholarship out of date. ‘‘ We now 
know that for nearly a thousand years before 
1400 B.c. Crete was the home of a remark- 
able civilisation, and, for a great part at 
least of that.time, the centre of a naval and 
trading empire which included the mainland 
of Greece and most of the Aegean islands,’’ 
to say nothing of further settlements. Fair- 
haired northern warriors descended on this 
empire, their ultimate goal being Egypt with 
its fabulous wealth, and Mr. Amery distin- 
guishes three main branches of them, Trojans, 
Dardanians and Lycians, who were active 
before the time of the Trojan war. The fate 
of Troy is for him only a selected incident 
in a big scheme of conquest due to Aga- 
memnon. Some interesting speculations fol- 
low concerning the fortunes of Odysseus. He 
came home to “ the island known throughout 
history as Ithaca’”’; no support is given to 
other ingenious suggestions. One main con- 
clusion is that ‘‘ generations, probably cen- 
turies, of literary growth must fave preceded 
the Iliad and the Odyssey.’’ Mr. Amery 
speaks of “ the difficult metre handled with 
such consummate ease and variety.”” That 
is not the impression we gained from our 
last reading of Homer. The hexameters 
seemed to us often clumsily patched up by 
various and inconsistent expedients of dialect. 


E Cambridge University Press promise 
in the autumn ‘ The School of Night,’ by 
Miss M. C. Bradbrook, who has made a 
study of the life of Sir Walter Ralegh and 
some of his associates in unorthodox think- 
ing. This school has gained a new import- 
ance since references to it have been dis- 
covered in Shakespeare. Ralegh is an enig- 
matic figure and not altogether a pleasant 
one, but no one can deny the ability of his 
‘ Maxims of State’ and ‘ Advice to a Son.’ 
His ‘ Sceptick’ includes the sensible com- 
ment that Nature is the subject of a con- 
fused controversy, in fact, a question-begging 
word. Much loose thinking and writing 
would have been saved, if world-improvers 
had realised this. We are glad to noticé that 
the same Press have secured two Professors 
and a learned historian to edit a selection 
of Maitland’s Essays, the complete edition 
being now out of print. Maitland, as Pro- 
fessor of English Law at Cambridge, treated 
subjects which are commonly dull in the 
hands of specialists with a vividness and 
humour which were all his own. His learn- 
ing never reduced his human quality. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTE AS A 
PROPHETESS. 


OANNA Southcote and her famous Box 
have long been derided. But once at 
least the Devon farmer’s daughter foresaw 
the death of a reviler with the startling force 
of an Olid Testament prophet. The story 1s 
told, not by a sensational writer or a believer 
in her claims, but by Gunning in his ‘ Re- 
miniscences of Cambridge,’ a book of stan- 
dard value long since out of print. Gun- 
ning was not the sort of man to repeat idle 
gossip in the casual style of to-day. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
when Joanna was living in London and her 
prophecies were being sold at an address in 
Long Acre, she acquired as secretary and 
devoted follower a handsome parson with a 
private fortune who was a Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Gay and dissipated, 
the Kev. Thomas Foley spent much of his 
time in London. He was the last person to 
take a serious interest in religion of any 
sort. How did his conversion happen? He 
himself, says Gunning, explained the change 
in his life in a letter to a friend, urging him 
to join Joanna’s sect. The incident was suf- 
ficiently startling to attract the deep atten- 
tion of a Gallio who in the eighteenth cen- 
tury style regarded the Church chiefly as a 
means of getting a good, sound living with- 
out any particular trouble. Foley was din- 
ing at a festive party, when the talk turned 
on Joanna. It was agreed that she was an 
impostor and that it would be good fun to 
chaff her. So the party decided to breakfast 
together the next morning, go to her house 
and consult her, as if they believed in her 
revelations. Foley was to be the spokesman. 
They went. She received them very cour- 
teously and listened with attention. Then 
she replied. Speaking in a serious and dig- 
nified style, she declared that she knew they 
had come to mock her, but she would con- 
vince the most sceptical of them that she had 
a right to her prophetic character. ‘‘ When 
you determined last evening upon this visit, 
there were ten of you present, but there are 
now only nine.” This astounded Foley, for 
it was true. One of the dining party had 
failed to turn up for the breakfast and 
nothing was known of the reason for his 


absence. She then resumed: ‘‘ You know 
not the cause of his absence, but I can inform 
you. He became very ill soon after he 
reached home; he is much worse this morn- 
ing, and will not leave the bed on which he 
lies but as a corpse—an event not far dis- 
tant.’’ 

Joanna then with her hand waved them 
away. Some laughed, but Foley was deeply 
impressed. He hastened to the house of hi 
friend, found he had become dangerously ill 
on the previous night, and scarcely left him 
during the few days that he lived. He then 
became a convinced adherent to the cause 
of the prophetess. 

Such is the story, which was genuine 
enough to change a man’s life. How is 
Joanna’s prophecy to be explained? The 
sceptic may suggest that her knowledge was 
gained by a secret service of her followers 
who gave her information. I do not know 
how far her house was from the place where 
the dinner and possibly the breakfast took 
place. The following means of communica- 
tion seem possible: 

1. A waiter. One of the waiters at the 
dinner may have heard of the proposed inter- 
view and sent news of it. lf he was also 
present at the breakfast, he may have in- 
formed her that one of the original party 
was not there. The account of the interview 
might suggest that she was prepared to re- 
ceive them. But the waiter would not know 
how serious the illness of the missing man 
was or why he was not one of the breakfast 
party. 

2. A doctor. Presumably the illness was 
serious enough for the summoning of a doctor 
as soon as possible. Did he send a hint? 
But in the eighteenth century medical prac- 
tice had not reached such accurate diagnosis 
as to be certain of death in a few days as 
the sequel of an illness only just begun. 
Indeed, few doctors could be so certain to-day. 
No person with a doctor’s degrees appears in 
the document Gunning prints of adherents 
guaranteeing Joanna’s prophecies as sound. 

3. The sick man’s servant. The servant 
answered the bell, when Foley made his in- 
quiry, and must have known of his master’s 
condition. He also may have sent a hint. 

There are difficulties, however, about these 
explanations. It does not seem likely that 
either the doctor or the servant would be told 
by the sick man that he had agreed to chaff 
Jenene. After all, it was only a gay pro- 


posal overnight, which on a more sober 


morrow might have been rejected as not worth 
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while. He would tell the doctor he had been 
one of a gay party and would be asked what 
he ate and drank. But why should he say 
anything about the proposed visit, unless the 
doctor was an intimate friend? The servant 
would be equally unlikely to hear about it. 
He would simply be told that his master was 
breakfasting out. in the morning. Are not 
these explanations far-fetched ? 

Joanna’s attitude is one of singular calm- 
ness, as if she had no doubts of her power. 
Notice that she did not lose her temper. She 
faced laughter without further words and 
dismissed the mockers. She spoke in a diz- 
nified style, as one sure of herself. She was 
sure. Would she otherwise have risked going 
so far as to foretell a death within a few 
days, and risk a failure which, as a good 
story, would soon go over fashionable 
London? Possibly she read in the minds of 
her visitors some faint uneasiness that one 
of them had failed to turn up at the break- 
fast. She might have been content to 
announce that, in itself a surprising piece of 
penetration. It is reasonable to suppose 
that, though the victim of self-delusion, she 
had remarkable mental powers. How else 
could she, a farmer’s daughter of no particu- 
lar education in far-away Devon, have gained 
so many London adherents? That day her 
powers were at their greatest or luckiest. The 
question remains: How could she ascertain 
what had happened to the absent man so 
suddenly in the night, and foretell his death 
within a few days? It is all very puzzling. 
One would be glad to know if she made simi- 
lar prophecies of death which did not come 
off. 1 should welcome any further sugges- 
tions on this problem or information which 
would tend to make the conditions of the 

e definite. 
prophecy mor 


PETER GORDON’S EASTERN 
TRAVELS. 


[F only for the fact that he was the first 

navigator to carry the British flag to the 
sea of Okhotsk, Siberia, and was among the 
first, if not the first of Britons, to try to 
trade with Japan, Captain Peter Gordon 
(1790-1857) ought to have found a place in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ Perhaps he would have done 
80 if his career were not so difficult to piece 
together, though he autobiographed himself 
informally in various pamphlets and news- 
paper articles. I tried my hand at an 


account of him in ‘ The Gay Gordons ’ (1908: 
pp. 220-230), but at that time I did not 
know his origins, and was not able to follow 
out the particular voyages of which I speak. 

He was the son of a certain Peter Gordon 
(died 1806), owner and commander of the 
East Indiaman Wellesley, who, in turn, was 
the nephew of Alexander Gordon (1687-1773), 
W.S., and laird of Cairnfield, Banffshire. 
The younger Peter began his career by being 
captured in 1809 on the Limerick barque 
Joseph, by a French privateer lugger. He 
escaped after six months’ imprisonment, 
and described his experiences in a ‘ Narra- 
tive’ of 293 pages published in London in 
1816 on behalf of the Patriotic Fund. 

ig followed his father’s footsteps to 
India, he made two daring voyages from 
Calcutta to Okhotsk, in the 65-ton brig The 
Brothers, in 1817 and 1818. Though these 
journeys did not get the newspaper publicity 
they would receive to-day, they were noticed 
in contemporary Indian journals. But most 
of our information about them comes from 
the little book which Gordon issued sixteen 
years after setting out on his first voyage. It 
is entitled: ‘ Fragment of the journal of a 
tour through Persia in 1820,’ by Peter 
Gordon (London: K. J. Ford, Islington 
[where Peter lived] 1833: 8vo: pp. 126.). 
There are two copies in the British Museum, 
one of which contains a lot of notes in 
Peter’s handwriting. It is a curiously 
muddled production, difficult to follow, 
partly owing to the fact, disclosed in the 
opening ‘‘ advertisement,’’ dated London, 
1833:—‘‘ The journal of two voyages from 
Calcutta to Ochotsk was in the hands of a 
printer [at Bristol—inMS.], and was burnt 
with his premises. The journal of the 
journey from Ochotsk to Astrachan [made 
after the second voyage] was seized upon by 
the mayor of a small town near Astrachan 
and recently some pages of the only remain- 
ing manuscript have been  lost.—P.G.”’ 
Having lost part of his manuscript, Gordon 
had to piece his story together as best he 
could from contemporary Indian newspapers. 
He started on his first voyage from Calcutta 
on May 9, 1817, arriving at Okhotsk on 
Sept. 27. As the trading season was over, 
he stored the goods he had brought in a 
warehouse, leaving a Mr. Eddis, who was 
partner in the speculation, in charge of 
them, and left Okhotsk on Oct. 19, returning 
to Calcutta in Jan. 1818. 

I have failed to discover when his second 
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voyage began. The Madras Courier (un- 
dated) printed by way of introduction to the 
“ Fragment ”’ a statement that The Brothers 
was ‘‘ now lying in the river taking a cargo 
for another trip.” Gordon expected to be 
able to sail much earlier than on his first 
voyage, and hoped to arrive at Okhotsk in 
June (1818). This statement is followed by 
a long quotation from Gordon’s narrative of 
his first voyage, after reaching Okhotsk. 

What is certain is that Gordon reached 
Jeddo, in Japan, on June 17, 1818, on his 
way to Okhotsk. This part of his voyage is 
not described in his ‘ Fragment,’ but a long 
account of it in Gordon’s words appeared in 
the Asiatic Journal (October, 1819, viii, 
335-339), which quoted from the Calcutta 
Journal: and part of the statement showing 
how the Japanese declined to let him trade, 
and took his rudder and cargo ashore while 
he was in the port was quoted in a long 
criticism in the Quarterly Review of July, 
1819 (xx. 119) of Admiral Vasily M. 
Golovnin’s ‘‘ Narrative of my captivity in 
Japan during the years 1811-1813,’’ pub- 
lished in English in 1818. The reviewer 
opens his quotation with the remark—‘‘We 
have before us the journal of a very intelli- 
gent and enterprising officer, Captain Gordon 
of the navy, who in June, 1818, entered the 
bay of Jeddo.’? Whether the journal referred 
to was in manuscript or taken from some 
newspaper is not stated. If in manuscript 
one wonders where this journal is to-day. 

After this rebuff by the Japanese at 
Jeddo, Gordon sailed off to Okhotsk, which he 
left on Sept. 19, 1819 (O.S.). What he did 
between times is not clear, and we have no 
knowledge of how he disposed of his cargoes, 
either the first which he had left in the ware- 
house in 1817, or the other which had been 
rejected by the Japanese. 

The account of Gordon’s overland journey 
to the Caspian Sea is quoted in his ‘ Frag- 
ment ’ from the Bengal Hurkaru of Dec. 25, 
1820. This gives Gordon’s journey through 
Russia till Jan. 18, 1820. Then there is a 
break in the narrative which begins again at 
Astrachan on March 1, 1820, and carries us 
on to July 17, 1820. 

After the ‘ Fragment’ appeared in pam- 
phlet form, part of the missing manuscript 
turned up, and Gordon sent extracts from it 
for Alexander’s East India Magazine of 
1834-35. The last entry in the ‘ Fragment’ 
is dated July 17, 1820. The entries of July 
17, 19, 20, 21 and 23 are contained in 
Alexander’s Magazine as ‘‘ Passages from 


the diary of an Indian traveller’’ (May, 
1834, vii, 478-485). Other extracts describe 
the Tatars (March, 1934, vii, 254-256) and 
his tour along the Caspian (April, 1834, vii, 
400-406). He reached Bombay on Oct. 1, 
1820, after his having been just ‘‘ twelve 
months from Ochotek.”’ 
J. M. Buttocn. 


THE COMEDIES OF THOMAS 
BETTERTON, 


[? was perhaps inevitable that the histrionic 
fame of Thomas Betterton should wholly 
eclipse his talents as a dramatist, and yet 
for reasons more than one his comedies do 
not deserve so complete an oblivion as has 
hitherto been their lot. It is true that 
each of his plays is an adaptation from an 
older piece or a version from the French, 
but none the less one may gather some not 
unfruitful hints of technique and treatment 
from the manner in which a_ Restoration 
actor of Betterton’s high standing and 
intimate experience practically handled such 
material for the stage. 

Of his seven plays ‘ The Prophetess,’ from 
the Fletcher (and Massinger?) original, 
‘* With alterations and Additions, After the 
Manner of an Opera,’’ produced at Dorset 
Garden in the spring of 1690, and his act- 
ing version of ‘Henry IV,’ ‘‘ With the 
Humours of Sir John Falstaff,’ together 
with ‘The Sequel of Henry the Fourth, 
‘* Alter’d from Shakespear ”’ (‘2 Henry IV’), 
if this Sequel be truly his work, have been 
so amply analysed and described in two 
works of standard authority, Professor 
Dent’s ‘ Foundations of English Opera’ 
and Professor Hazelton Spencer’s ‘ Shakes- 
peare Improved,’ that no further notice is 
required. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that an 
eighth play, an alteration from Massinger, 
‘The Bond-Man: Or, Love and Liberty,’ 
produced at Drury Lane, 8 June, 1719; 8vo. 
1719; and sometimes ascribed to Betterton is 
certainly not from his pen. That Betterton 
acted Marullo (Pisander) in ‘The Bond- 
man’ with great applause both Pepys and 
Downes have told us, and we know that 
Massinger’s romantic drama _ became 4 
favourite in the Restoration theatre. It 
was, for example, one of the plays seen by 
Dr. Edward Browne (British Museum, 
Sloane MS. 1900), but there is no reason 
at all to suppose that it was in any way 
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altered or revised. 

On 12 May, 1669, was produced at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields ‘The Roman Virgin or 
Unjust Judge’ an adaptation by Betterton 
from Webster’s ‘ Appius and Virginia.’ He 
himself played Virginius, his wife Virginia, 
and Henry Harris Appius Claudius. 
Downes observed that it pleased the town 
and long remained a stock tragedy. There 
has been some confusion in regard to this 
piece since in 1679 the old sheets of ‘ Appius 
and Virginia’ were re-issued with a new 
title-page as ‘‘ Acted at the Duke’s Theatre 
under the name of The Roman Virgin or 
Unjust Judge.’”? It has not infrequently 
been stated that the 1679 quarto represents 
Betterton’s version, a mistake in large part 
due (I fear) to an erroneous note inscribed 
by Malone upon his copy. 

There remain Betterton’s three comedies, 
‘The Amorous Widow, or, The Wanton 
Wife’; ‘ The Woman Made a Justice’; and 
‘The Revenge, or, A Match in Newgate.’ 

Although not printed until 1706, ‘ As it 
has been Acted in all the Theatres with 
great Applause for many Years,’ ‘ The 
Amorous Widow ’ was produced at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields as early as 1670. This comedy is 
founded upon and indeed in some scenes is 
little more than a clever native paraphrase 
of Moliére’s ‘George Dandin, ou le Mari 
Confondu.’ Barnaby Brittle and his wife 
are George Dandin and Angélique; Sir Peter 
and Lady Pride, Monsieur and Madame de 
Sotenville; Lovemore, Clitandre; Damaris, 
Claudine; Clodpole, Lubin; and Jeremy, 
Colin. Interlaced with the Mrs. Brittle 
(the Wanton Wife) plot we have the plot of 
the Amorous Widow, Lady Laycock, who 
“has languish’d for a Young Husband ever 
since Sir Oliver Laycock dy’d.”’ Cunning- 
ham, who is in love with the old lady’s 
niece, Philadelphia, instructs his falconer 
Merryman to court Lady Laycock as_ the 
flashy clinquant Viscount Sans-Terre. This 
takes a  well-seasoned hint from ‘Les 
Précieuses Ridicules.’ It should be re- 
marked how discreetly Betterton has sacri- 
fied the famous references to ‘‘ Jacqueline 
de La Prudoterie, qui ne voulut jamais étre 
la maitresse d’un duc et pair, gouverneur de 
notre province,’ and to ‘‘ Mathurine de 
Sotenville, qui refusa vingt mille écus d’un 
favori du roi, qui ne lui demandait seulement 
que la faveur de lui parler.’’ Such senti- 
ments would hardly have proved grateful to 
Charles II and his courtiers. 

Originally Betterton played Lovemore; 


Smith, Cunningham; Nokes, Brittle; Mrs. 
Betterton, Lady Laycock; and Mrs. Long, 
(the mistress of the Duke of Richmond), 
Mrs. Brittle. In after years Mrs. Brace- 
girdle sustained Mrs. Brittle, and was 
(Downes remarks) the only actress to ap- 
proach Mrs. Long. Mrs. Oldfield also 
acted Mrs. Brittle to the Brittle of various 
leading comedians, Dogget, Norris, and 
Colley Cibber. 

Reduced to a farce, as ‘ Barnaby Brittle,’ 
the piece kept the boards even in the nine- 
teenth century. 

‘ The Revenge, or, A Match in Newgate,’ 
produced at Dorset Garden in September, 
1680, is a deftly turned adaptation of Mar- 
ston’s ‘ The Dutch Courtezan.’ The harsher 
features of the Elizabethan play have been 
softened, not perhaps without some loss, for 
Corina, although passionate enough, is 
neither so tragic nor yet so malevolent a 
figure as Franceschina. This réle was sus- 
tained by Mrs. Barry; whilst Trickwell, a 
cheating gamester (Cocledemoy) was acted 
by Jevon, the first English harlequin. The 
small part of Ample, a waiting-woman, is 
assigned to ‘‘Any-body.”’ 

Downes chronicles : 


The Woman made a Justice: Wrote by Mr. 
Betterton: Mrs. Long, Acting the Justice so 
Charmingly ; and the Comedy being perfect and 
justly Acted, so well pleas’d the Audience, it 
continu’d Acting 14 Days together. 


The comedy was not printed and there the 
matter has been left, but I think we can 
safely identify ‘The Woman made a 
Justice,’ which was beyond a doubt adapted 
by Betterton from Antoine-Jacob Mont- 
fleury’s celebrated ‘La Femme Juge et 
Partie,’ produced at the hétel de Bourgogne 
on 2 March, 1669. ‘La Femme Juge’ 
caused so great discussion and debate that 
later in the same year Montfleury followed 
it up with a one act comedy, “Le Procez de 
la Femme juge et partie.’ There can be 
little question, moreover, that during his 
visit to Paris Betterton would have seen a 
play which was the talk of the town. 

The scene of ‘La Femme Juge’ is laid at 
Faro, a seaport of Portugal. Some three or 
four years previously to the commencement 
of the action Bernadille, a gentleman of 
Faro, conceiving a mad jealousy of his wife, 
Julie, feigned to take her a journey by sea 
to Cadiz, but having bribed the Captain of 
the vessel they marooned her on a lonely 
islet. Hence she was rescued by a merchant- 
man and carried to Venice, where she sup- 
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ported herself through the sale of certain 
rich jewels she wore concealed, and adopting 
a page’s attire, under the name of Frédéric, 
she entered the household of and rose hizh 
in favour with the Duke of Medina, in whose 
territory Faro lies. When the office of 
Provost of Faro falls vacant, it is eagerly 
sought by Bernadille, but the Duke bestows 
it on Julie. She then caused Bernadille to 
be seized and brought before her. At first he 
is not a little contemptuous, but when the 
new magistrate cross-examines him concern- 
ing the fate of his wife, and shows an in- 
timate knowledge of his most private affairs, 
he breaks down and threatened with the 
gallows at last confesses the whole truth. 
He pleads, however, that his wife was false, 
but his suspicions are shown to be’ utterly 
groundless, and he is plunged in misery. 
When he has suffered enough, Julie reveals 
herself, and forgives. These incidents are 
supposed pretty closely to reflect the misdeeds 
of the Marquis de Fresne, whom gossip and 
something more than gossip accused of 
having sold his wife to a pirate. 

It is not possible, of course, to say what 
alterations Betterton made in the conduct of 
the piece, but the scene between Julie and 
Bernadille is brilliantly written, and upon 
the stage must have been extraordinarily 
effective. 

Mrs. Long, who played the English equiva- 
lent of Julie-Frédéric, excelled in breeches 
parts, so that Downes tells us, when upon 
the revival of Shirley’s ‘The Grateful 
Servant ’ she was cast for Leonora, princess 
of Milan, but disguised as a page and called 
Dulcino, this being ‘‘ the first time she 
in Man’s Habit, prov’d as 
Beneficial to the Company, as several suc- 
ceeding new Plays.” 

To a Restoration audience the theme of 
kidnapping might, perhaps, not have ap- 
peared quite so startling as it does to us. 
Similar, if not parallel, episodes are to be 
found. We may recall the pirate scenes in 
Dryden’s ‘The Rival Ladies.’ In ‘ The 
Mistaken Husband’ old Learcut is pressed 
on board ship, and told that he is to be 
spirited off to the Bermudas. The intrigue 
of Duffett’s ‘The Spanish Rogue’ turns on 
the buccaneering of ‘‘ Gorzell, a cruel tat- 
ter’d Pickaroon.”” In D’Urfey’s ‘ Love for 
Money; or, The Boarding-School,’ Sir 
Rowland boasts how in order to — him- 
self of his young ward’s estate he has con- 
trived that she should be kidnapped to the 


Indies, a villainy which, as he finds to his: 


discomfiture, has been happily frustrated. 
Betterton, be it noted, was not the only 
Restoration dramatist to draw upon Mont. 
fleury, for Mrs. Behn’s ‘The False Count; 
or, A New Way to _—_ an Old Game ’ is as 
regards the major plot, at any rate, a lively 
adaptation of ‘L’Ecole des Cocus.’ 


Montacue SUMMERs. 


ONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS 
GHARIAL, PUNJAB.—At Gharial, a 
summer military station in the Murree Hills, 
Punjab, there are two cemeteries. The older 
contains no M.I. of historical importance: 
the following are from the newer :— 

1. Regimental memorial to 18 N.C.Os,, 
Men, WoMEN AND CHILDREN of the 2np By, 
Royat Sussex Reer., who died in the Murree 
Hills in 1888. 

2. Surgeon Capt. H. N. Kenny, Army 
Medical Staff, died of cholera 4 Sept. 1892, 
aged 31. 

3. SaRaH Louise, wife of Lieut. & 
Quartermaster Arthur Lanper, 5th Fusi- 
liers, died at Gharial, 25 June 1910, aged 39. 

4. Lieut. Lionet Ormiston Vavasour, N. 
Stafford Regt., second son of Albert Carter 
and Elizabeth Vavasour, of Weston Manor, 
Yorks., born 29 Aug. 1889, died 24 July 1915. 

H. Butxock, 
Major. 


ANDWRITING.—In the British Museum 
Reading Room those who fill up tickets 

for books are now asked to give their names 
in block letters, an injunction which has 
prevailed for some years in the prizes offered 
by the popular press and is now, I notice, 
added in documents which offer good deals in 
shares. It appears then that the student or 
serious researcher plies his pen as slackly as 
the common public. People are taught to 
write decent hands at school. Certainly the 
children who compete for a prize in hand- 
writing at a flower show I yearly attend are 
a credit to the village schoolmaster. _ Later, 
just to secure pace and save time, adults m 
their writing make other people expend more 
time in making ovt their hieroglyphics or 
impious minuscules. There is some excuse for 
journalists or others who have to write a good 
deal at a considerable speed, but the average 
illegibility of to-day is pure carelessness or 
idleness, and one might fairly ask these 
makers of obscure symbols to buy a_ type 
writer and learn how to use it. I have before 


me a signature by a well-known firm of soli- 
citors which no one yet has been able to read. 
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In the last century Dean Stanley was a sad 
and sloppy offender; so was Henry Irving, 
a casual note of whose is said to have been 
used for years as a free pass to the Lyceum. 
The “copy” of R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, a writer of excellent prose, was, I 
have heard, dreaded by compositors. 

‘“‘ Brewhon ’’ Butler, in his ‘ Note-books,’ 
says that he took no pains about style, which 
is not exactly true, and continues :— 

I have, however, taken all the pains that 
I had patience to endure in the improvement 
of my Sandwriting (which by the way, has a 
constant tendency to resume feral char- 
acteristics) and also with my MS. generally to 
keep it clean and tidy. 

Fatigue or illness produces irregularities 
in a hand and here again Butler was care- 
ful, though not for reasons of legibility :— 

When fatigued, I find it rests me to write 
very slowly with attention to the formation 
of each letter. I am often thus able to go on 
when I could not otherwise do so. 

In the eighteenth century only a small pro- 
portion of the population wrote with any 
regularity and the standard of penmanship 
was very high, compared with what it 1s 
to-day. Southey, one of the busiest of 
writers, was distinguished by an admirable 
hand. I was therefore relieved to find the 
reproach of obscurity current in that cen- 
tury. Gibbon in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 1763-4, 
talks of reading MSS. as follows :— 

I studied the theory without attaining the 
practice of the art: nor should I complain of 
the intricacy of Greek abbreviations and 
Gothic alphabets, since every day, in a familiar 
language, I am at a loss to decipher the 
hieroglyphics of a female note. 

John Knightley in Jane Austen’s ‘ Emma,’ 
chapt. 34, mentions the assertion that 
the same sort of handwriting often prevails in 
a family; and when the same master teaches, 
it is natural enough. But for that reason, I 
should imagine the likeness must be chiefly 
confined to the females, for boys have very little 
teaching after an early age, and scramble into 
any hand they can get. 


Going further back, I note that Queen | 


Elizabeth set an admirable example of pen- 
manship before the statesmen of her day. 
But according to ‘Hamlet’ they did not 
profit by it, for the prince says to Horatio, 


"9 

I sat me down, 
Devis’d a new commission, wrote it fair; 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning. 


I suppose in some instances the pen is | 


hurried on by quick-coming thoughts. It 
looks as if this was the case with Shakes- 


are, 
SENEx. 


I. IN OLD CEMETERY, MEL: 

BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 

Racuet, daughter of A. H. Hart, June 
5614—6 years. [Jew]. 

Here lie the mortal remains of JosErH, son 
of Asher Hymen Hart, 5 January 5611, aged 
4 years. [Jew]. 

Epwarp Harr, 19th of Adar [18th March] 
5614, aged 36 years—May his soul rest in 
peace. [Jew]. 

Joun Harr, 27th December 1851, aged 60 ’ 
years. Left a wife and ten children. 

Lewis Harr, son of Edward and Isabelle 
Hart, 5 January, A.M. 5609-1849, aged 18 
months. [Jew]. 

Lewis Hart, 14th August, 5603-1843, aged 
20. [Jew]. 

Beneath this lieth deposited the mortal re- 
mains of Miriam Louisa, the beloved wife 
of M. J. Hart, who departed this life 18th 
February 1849. Interred on the 19th. May 
her soul rest in peace. [Jew]. 

Maurice Harr, 6th January 1846—7 
months 11 days—The Lord gave and the Lord 
taketh away, blessed be the Name of the 
Lord. [Jew]. 

Ema Haskett, 20th April 1843—aged 3 
months. 

Erected by Mary Hasserr in memory of 
her beloved husband, THomas, 1859, aged 40 
years. Also ANNE, daughter, 1863, aged 21. 
Also infants, Exten and Joun. 

Mary Hassett, 1877, aged 68 years. 

Tuomas Hassett, 24 years. 

BENJAMIN Hawkins, 24th November, 1863, 
47 years. Also Marcarer Norton Mor- 
pocH, his mother-in-law, 10th January 1846, 
53 years. Marcarer Norton Murpocs, his 
eldest daughter, 24th November 1845, aged 
l year. Isaserta Susan, his youngest daugh- 
ter, 24th June 1863, 2} years. 

To the Memory of Ann Haytey, who de- 
| parted this life 26th of January 1853, 

aged 74. 

Jutta Hearty, died 1904, aged 84. [A 
late addition]. 

Erected by Martin Heatry to his wife, 
Marcaret, 8th February 1853, aged 27 years. 


Also Joun, and Epwarp and 


| Anna Marta, died in infancy. 
Erected by William Herarnpon to Mary 
| Hearnpon, 7th April 1849, 21 years. 


| J. W. Fawcerr. 
(To be continued). 
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Readers’ Queries. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 1789.—A 

bound volume of an illustrated magazine 
published by Alexander Hogg at the King’s 
Arms, No. 16, Paternoster Row, has the 
usual features of magazines of the period, but 
the first and last pages are missing and there 
is no clue to its title. 

The list of contents at the end of each 
month includes poetry ; foreign, domestic and 

arliamentary news; births and deaths; pre- 
erments; bankrupts; prices of stocks and 
corn; notes to correspondents, etc. 

Articles include accounts of foreign parts ; 
anecdotes of celebrated persons; extracts 
from new books, 

Two books issued in parts by A. Hogg are 
advertised: Henry Boswell’s ‘ Picturesque 
Views of Antiquities of England and 
Wales,’ and Edward Barnard’s ‘ New and 
Complete History of England.’ I have a 
copy of the latter but, though it praises itself 
considerably, it does not advertise Hogg’s 
magazine. 

In October is printed a letter from Mr. 
George Winter, of Bristol, to Mr. A. Hamil- 
ton and Messrs. Robinson, Editors of the 
Critical Review; this magazine, however, 
does not deal in reviews. 

There must have been a number of maga- 
zines of this type. I should be glad of any 


help to identify it. 
G. S. GrBBons. 


NTELLIGENT.—This adjective has ap- 
peared on the wireless and in modern 
prose after such words as “clever” and 
*« gifted,” as if it indicated an advance on 
them in the scale of brains. The second 
meaning given in the Oxford Dictionary is 
“ Having a high degree or full measure of 
understanding,’ but the examples given are 
not convincing. 

For my part, I had regarded the adjective 
as Jebb did, when the language of a Com- 
mission on Secondary Education was in ques- 
tion, ‘ Life and Letters of Sir R. C. Jebb,’ 
1907, chapt. 12:— 

One of the members, who displayed something 
approaching to pugnacity in defending his own 

hrases, had written of the teachers of Eng- 
land as a “highly trained and intelligent set 
of men.” Someone took exception to the ex- 
pression as being patronising: but as the 
author of it showed no sort of indication of 
surrender, we were in rather a difficulty, when 
Jebb whispered to his neighbour, “ The adjec- 
tives would be very appropriate if applied to 


elephants.” This saying was at onc 

and settled the The 
modified without a word of protest from the 
author. 

The incident exactly expresses my feeli 
about the word. It go 
ordinary tests of understanding. I should 
speak of an _ intelligent dog or horse but 
should not consider the adjective as in any 
way a compliment or recognition of special 
mental powers, if pls. to a man. It 
occurs to me that the “ intelligentsia ”’ is not 
included in the Oxford Dictionary and had 
not then (Oct. 1, 1900), arrived in our 
language. Does it justify the raised status 
of the adjective? 


SENEx. 


PATTERNIZED BUILDING.—Lately | 
~ observed the ugly adjective given above 
in a resolution concerning the new London 
University. What does it mean? Surely 
any block of modern buildings has some pat- 
tern or arrangement of parts to form a co- 
herent scheme of architecture. No one would 
put up a long front of bricks in a hap- 
hazard fashion, annoying the eye with 
various heights after the style of the Courts 
of Justice. I suspect the adjective has some 
technical meaning in architecture, of which 


, L know little. 


SENEx. 


GRAVERS TO THE MINT. — Can any 

reader kindly furnish dates of death of 
the following Gravers to the Mint: John 
Gilbert, Chief Graver 1624-28; Nicholas 
Burgh, Ch. Gr. 1644-45; David Ramage, 
Under Gr. 1651-58; Philip Roettier, Jt. Ch. 
Gr. 1667-84; John Pingo, Under Gr. 
1787-2; Conrad H. Kuchler, Gr. for Bolton 
and Watt 1790-1806; and Jean Baptiste 
Merlen, Under Gr. 1820-36? 


CHARLES ANTHONY. 


HOLLAMBY : FROGER DE L’EGUILLE: 

DE ROUBICHON.—Captain William 
Hollamby, R.N., married Hannah Coates 
(died 1829) and had three daughters, of 
whom Emily Augusta became the mother of 
William Robert Augustus Biley alias Boyle, 
barrister, of Lincoln’s Inn (1806-1875) and 
Elizabeth married the Marquis Amand 
Froger de l’Eguille, of la Vendée, whose 
father was guillotined under the Terror. 
They had fourteen children, of whom Ray- 
mond became a Catholic priest and Charles 
married a daughter of the Baron de Parsay. 
The third daughter (? Henrietta) married 
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“Monsieur de Roubichon,’’ or, according to 
another account, ‘‘ Monsieur de Latour Mow- 
pray.” Any information about any of these 
people would be welcome. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


BPWARD AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF 
YORK (1739-67).—This man, brother of 
George III, is not in the ‘D. N. B.’ He 
died on Sept. 17, 1767, while on a visit to 
the Prince of Monaco. He was already ill 
when he arrived at the palace. According to 
a legend (given, for example, by Adolph 
Smith in his ‘Monaco and Monte Carlo,’ 
1912, and still current in the Principality), 
the Duke’s yacht was followed by another 
ship which anchored off the Pointe de la 
Veille. From it a beautiful woman landed, 
who day after day watched the palace from 
the point. When at last she saw the flag 
lowered to half-mast, she dived into the 
water and was never seen again. I should 
be grateful for any further information in 
this connection, and particularly for the 
name of the woman, if she existed. Pre- 
sumably she was the Duke’s mistress. 


A. R. L. M. 


“MLD DANIEL’S ” STORIES.—Among 

the many books printed for M. J. 
Godwin and Co., at the City Juvenile Lib- 
rary, No. 41, Skinner Street, was a ‘ Con- 
tinuation of the Stories of Old Daniel,’ 1820, 
with an engraved frontispiece by 8. Springs- 
guth, a book of 224 pages. In the preface 
reference is made to ‘‘ the unexpected suc- 
cess’’ of the first volume, presumably also 
published by Godwin and Co. Mrs. Field, 
in ‘ The Child and His Book,’ does not seem 
to refer to these stories by Old Daniel, nor 
does Mrs. Cruse in her excellent ‘ The Eng- 
lishman and His Books,’ 1930 — perhaps 
‘Old Daniel ’’ did not come within the scope 
of her book. I am wondering if ‘“‘ Old 
Daniel ’’ is another name for William God- 
win; I do not find this nom-de-plume in 
Stonehouse. 

W. Roserts. 


LLS OF LONDON.—I am interested in 
the tolls and _ toll-houses of London. 


How many of the latter still exist substan- 
tially in their original form? There is one 
just opposite the Spaniards Inn in Hamp- 
stead, which survives somewhat surprisingly, 
since it encroaches on the road and narrows 
the space available for busy traffic at the 
top of the hill. Notting Hill Gate records 


in its name a toll which a friend of mine 
can remember, but there are now, so far as I 
know, no signs of the place where the gate 
existed. 


A. B. 


‘WAVERLEY’ AND ITS DISCOVERY. 
—Is it possible to find out who was the 
ill-equipped angler who arrived at Abbots- 
ford and caused Scott to find the lost MS. 
of the beginning of ‘ Waverley’? The novel 
was begun in 1805 and laid aside on account 
of the unfavourable opinion of a critical 
friend, William Erskine. Then, in 1813, as 
Lockhart tells us in the ‘ Life’: 
looking into an old cabinet in search of some 
fishing-tackle, his eye chanced to light once 
more on the Ashestiel fragment of Waverley 
He read over those introductory chapters— 
thought they had been undervalued—and deter- 
mined to finish the story. 

The impulse which led to the discovery was 
one of the most important for the future of 
literature during the last two centuries. The 
unknown benefactor did more than a cartload 
of critics, however eminent. 


H. G. L. K. 


POREIGN SHRUBS AND TREES IN 

ENGLAND.—At what date were the 
Lilac, Syringa, Wistaria and other familiar 
shrubs and trees introduced into England, or 
when, if a definite date of introduction is 
not attainable, did they become well-known ? 


Rusticvus. 
GHOW-BoaTS.—I am anxious to obtain 
sources of information about the 


American ‘‘ show-boats ”’ (floating theatres). 
Were these confined to the Mississippi River ? 

The Observer for Sept. 28, 1834, states that 
they were founded by a family of Chapman, 
Miss Caroline Chapman being ‘‘ the Fanny 
Kemble of the Western Waters.’’ 

I have read Edna Ferber’s novel, ‘ Show- 
boat,’ and seen the play and films founded 
on that story. 


A. 
NGLISH PROVERB: “ UGLY IN THE 
CRADLE, etc.’’ — Observation shows 


that beautiful children often grow plain, 


while adult beauty may develop out of fea- 
‘tures not striking in the time of youth. A 
friend quoted the other day a saying about 
this: ‘‘ Ugly in the cradle, beautiful in the 
| saddle, and Beautiful in the cradle, ugly in 
| the saddle.’’ This saying was quite new to 
|me, and I do not find it included in Mr. 
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Apperson’s ‘ English Proverbs.’ I have no 
idea of its familiar use in the North or else- 
where—my friend comes from Yorkshire—or 
of the date to which it can be traced back. 
It has the vivid terseness of a folk proverb. 
The expression ‘‘ in the saddle”’ is curious 
and suggests the earlier half of the last cen- 
tury, when pretty women, as in the novels 
of Bulwer Lytton, displayed themselves on 
horseback as a good advertisement for the 
marriage market. 
Oxon. 


* NOTHING DOING”: ACTIVE FOR 

PASSIVE.—This phrase is commonly 
used to indicate that nothing can or will be 
done. It appears to me to be the one sur- 
vival in popular speech of an idiom well- 
known in former days and perhaps still 
familiar in certain dialects of English where 
the active of the verb takes the place of the 
normal passive. Jane Austen in ‘ Emma,’ 
chapt. 24, writes: ‘‘ While the sleek, well-tied 
parcels . . . were bringing down and display- 
ing on the counter,’ and chapt. 36: “ tea 
was carrying round.”” How far back in Eng- 
lish does this usage go? Is it an abbrevia- 
tion of such a phrase as ‘‘ a-building’’? The 
two English grammars I possess say nothing 
on the point. 


QUARE. 
E LONG JUMP IN ANCIENT 
GREECE.—Long jumpers in Greece 


carried in their hands “ leapers,’”’ weights 
the release of which was regarded as adding 
to the distance covered. See, for instance, 
the ‘ Discourses of Epictetus,’ Book I., 4, 13, 
and Book II, 21, 20, or Martial, xiv. 49, 
“* Quid pereunt stulto fortes haltere lacerti? 
‘ Why are strong arms wasted on the silly 
dumb-bell?’’ The halter was, I gather, made 
of lead. The translator of the Loeb Epic- 
tetus, vol. i., explains in a note that these 
weights were ‘‘ hurled backwards while the 
jumper was in mid-air.’’ Can this have 
been so? I should have thought that they 
would have been hurled forwards. Have 
modern athletes tried the Greek plan and, 
if so, how much do they gain in length by 


it? 
W. H. 


ZALEA-COLOURED.—One of the dresses 
which at the moment excite the popular 
Press to admiring comment is described as 
of “ azalea-coloured tulle.’”” While appreci- 
ating the ingenuity of the fashion artists in 
supplying names for definite shades of colour, 


I find this description lamentably vague. 
Azaleas at Kew Gardens supply the most 
brilliant show of the year. In colour they 
include red, brilliant orange, yellow, light 
tints of the cream sort, and white. To which 
of these is the new adjective meant to refer? 
Trade terms are notoriously freakish from 
the ordinary student’s point of view, but 
they take so large a part in modern life that 
they cannot be neglected. 


CANTAB. 


EDUCTION OF DISLOCATION.—1 have 
read a story—the scene was somewhere in 
Africa—of a native youth who had dislo- 
cated his jaw. His people tried for some 
thirty-six hours, in different ways, to get it 
right, but in vain. At last they gave him 
a terrifically large pinch of powerful snuff, 
whereupon he sneezed so violently that the 
jaw went back into its place. Could some 
medical reader say whether this is credible? 

Are other instances known ? 

A. R. 


LIMSOLLS.—Recentiy a young man 
wanted by the police was described as 
wearing plimsolls. The Supplement to the 
Oxford Dictionary notes that the word means 
rubber shoes. I should have expected some 
detail of naval costume, as Plimsoll was “‘the 
sailor’s friend.’’ The safety line for cargo 
in shipping is known as ‘‘ Plimsoll’s mark.” 
What is the connection between this and 
rubber shoes? Did Plimsoll make a point of 

wearing them? 

Ienoro. 


““T)RYDEN’S WALK,” HUNTINGDON. 

—What is the origin of this street- 
name, and when was it first used? Does it 
relate to John Dryden, the poet, or was it 
possibly only given to property owned by the 
poet’s cousin—John Dryden, of Chesterton, 
Co. Hunts ? 

PY De 


IREBRACE.—I shall be grateful for any 
references in contemporary diaries or 
letters to Sir Cordell Firebrace, Bart., of 
Long Melford, who, according to “G. B. C.,”" 
was M.P. for Suffolk from 1735 till 
his death in 1758. His widow is stated 
by “G. E. C.’? to have married William 
Campbell, brother to the fourth Duke of 
Argyll; had they descendants? Sir Cordell 
Firebrace is stated to have died without issue; 
what is the nearest collateral line? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


| 
| 
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KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE.—Where can 
I find lists of the poll for the Knights 
of the Shire for Buckinghamshire, Suffolk, 
and Huntingdonshire, tween 1690 and 
1742? A few lists for the two former coun- 
ties are in the Bodleian Library. 


(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 
Foxcombe Orchard, Boars Hill, Oxford. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTING LISTS. -- 
Are any lists extant of voters in Parlia- 
mentary divisions, between 1720 and 1745, 
classified according to political parties, or 
according to the groups with which they voted 
on particular issues, as, for example, Wal- 
pole’s Excise Bill, or the disputed elections 
at the beginning of the critical session 


1741-42? 
(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


KENT AND SUSSEX ROADS.—Can any- 

one kindly refer me to a map showing 
the course of the main road from Tunbridge 
Wells to Rye in the last decade of the seven- 
teenth century, or to the date of an Act of 
Parliament, then or earlier, for the repair 


of such road? 
(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


NBRIDGE WELLS.—Do any “ visitors’ 

lists ’’ exist of persons who visited Tun- 
bridge Wells for the waters at the end of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries? I shall be glad of re- 
ferences to local guide-books of the period, 
or to mentions of the town in contemporary 
letters and diaries. 

(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 


A PUTNEY HOUSE. — An Elizabethan 
house which went by the name of “‘ The 
Palace,’’ the site of which was near the pre- 
sent Star and Garter Inn, sone early in 
the eighteenth century from the Wymondsold 
family, long settled in Putney, to Sir T. 
Janssen. Would it be possible to find the 
exact date of the transfer? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Ranptice. 


MBERLEGES IN BARBADOES AND 

NEW YORK.—Can any reader give me 
any information about any members of this 
family who were living in Barbadoes in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, and 
particularly about Elizabeth, who landed 
there in 1717, and her brother Thomas, who 
had been living there for some time, and 
went to New York in 1717? 

E. M. H. 


Replies. 


HENRY DE BULMER alias DE 
FARLINGTON. 
Some Earty CHARTERS. 
(clxx.. 138, 231, 283, 320, 375). 


(THERE is no material discrepancy between 

the two pedigrees (Gen. Harrison’s and 
| Dr. Farrer’s) as to the identity of Henry de 
Bulmer with the son of Robert of Bulmer 
and his wife Joanna, an heiress of Hugh de 
Ellington and an inheritor of lands in Jes- 
mond in or earlier than 1190. Gen. Har- 
rison, being mainly concerned with the 
Bulmers in relation to the manor of Marrick 
(Marwick) in Yorkshire, does not pursue the 
family offshoots where they are totally non- 
relevant to his purpose. Dr. Farrer, using a 
Bulmer pedigree to elucidate charters wit- 
nessing grants of property for religious 
purposes, introduces a line of descent from 
Stephen, a son of Askitel of Bulmer, and 
carries it down to a John de Farlington, 
knight, who died in 1320. In this pedigree 
Robert of Bulmer is credited with three sons 
—Henry, Walter and Simon—each appar- 
ently known as de Farlington (Ferlington). 
This Simon is there called Archdeacon of 
Durham. 
ii.) 

Now again we are upon debatable ground. 
The Henry de Bulmer with whom we are con- 
cerned was living in 1190, then a young man 
just emerged from wardship in respect of his 
mother’s inheritance. But Simon de Far- 
lington was Archdeacon of Durham between 
1290 and 1300. Therefore, in the ordinary 
course of nature, we cannot argue that this 
Archdeacon Simon was a brother of that 
Henry who flourished a full century earlier. 
See Canon Boutflower’s ‘ Fasti Dunel- 
menses,’ S.S. Publ. 139, p. 153, for list of 
Archdeacons of Durham (dates); Hutchin- 
son’s ‘ Hist. of Durham,’ vol. ii., p. 219; Le 
Neve, ‘ Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae,’ vol. iii., 


(Early Yorkshire Charters, vol. 


p. 302. 

The Archdeacons of Durham who were 
contemporary with this Henry Bulmer were 
Burchard, 1180-1196, Almeric (Aimeric) de 
Tailboys, 1196-1215, and William de 
Lanum, 1219-1249. But it does appear that 
there was a Simon of Farlington who, at 
some time, probably before 1320, founded 


three scholarships for poor boys, at Durham 
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School, i-e., the claustral grammar school. 
The archdeacon of that name is usually 
credited with this interest in education. The 
two charters referring to the land from the 
revenues of which the endowment was raised 
are not free from ambiguities, impossibilities, 
and suspicion; and for purposes of identify- 
ing either grantor or witnesses are worthless. 
They are, nevertheless, interesting specimens. 
That which purports to be the earlier 
(foundation) is given in S. 8. Publ. 9 
(‘ Scriptores Tres’). The second (the more 
important) is printed in Madox, ‘ Formu- 
lare,’ p. 58, cxiii. Both are in Mr. Leach’s 
‘ Educational Charters,’ but without the full 
list of witnesses. 

A Master Simon de Ferlington was tem- 
poral chancellor (i.e., chief of the Chancery 
clerks) in the Palatine Court of Durham in 
the time of Bishop Marisco, 1217-1226, but he 
was a lawyer and man of affairs and only 
an ecclesiastic per accidens; c.f. Lapsley, 
‘ County Palatine of Durham,’ p. 74-5; and 
the ‘ Feodarium,’ S. 8S. Publ. 58, where 
he is frequently mentioned as a witness. 

Partly contemporary with this Master in 
the Palatine Chancery was, apparently, a 
Henry de Ferlington whose name appears as 
a witness to several deeds of conveyance. He 
is once referred to as miles and may have 
been a brother of Master Simon. The 


draftsman of the alleged settlement deed re- | 


lating to the claustral school endowment dis- 
ute between the Convent of Durham and the 
oly Trinity Hospital at Gateshead evi- 
dently used his name in that relationship 
and also identified the Magister with the 
Archdeacon. 

For a considered opinion upon the unre- 
liability of so many of the Durham docu- 
ments purporting to witness transactions in 
respect of property during the century and a 
half immediately following the Norman 
Conquest see Canon Greenwell’s Preface to 
the ‘ Feodarium.’ 

We cannot, in this particular case, escape 
from the conclusion that if the recitals in 
these two charters constitute the primary 
foundation or authority for the assumption 
that Henry of Bulmer and Archdeacon Simon 
of Farlington were brothers, that assumption 
will be no stronger than the authenticity of 
the charters themselves. 

But the two Farlington documents, even if 
spurious, are not without value in showing 
that there was a 
School at Durham long before Cardinal 
Langley’s re-constitution in 1414. 


constituted Grammar | 


It must seem strange that such complete 
opposition to fact and even possibility and 
mutual consistency should be unequivocally 
| shown in documents of title to property 
acquired during the period to which the char- 
ters cited in this Bulmer-Farlington discus- 
sion pretend to belong. Dr. Greenwell, 
dealing with some of the most important 
papal, episcopal and royal charters now or 
formerly at Durham, pronounces them un- 
questionably forgeries, of an early date 
indeed, but, nevertheless, neither executed 
by the parties by whom they were professedly 
delivered, nor belonging to the time at which 
they purport to be issued.’’ 

Although Dr. Greenwell applies the terms 
tissue of forgeries’ and ‘‘ fabrication ”’ to 
so many of the Durham charters, he does not 
charge either the original grantees or their 
successors With dishonest acquisition and re- 
tention of the property concerned, nor does 
he even suggest that their possession was 
illegal. How are we to account, excluding de- 
liberate fraudulent intent, for the existence 
(and perhaps the use) of so many spurious 
documents, including the two Farlington pre- 
tensions? A critical treatment of the ques- 
tion in — to general issues is outside the 
scope-of this note: but it may be studied in 
connection with Dr. Greenwell’s Preface to 
the ‘ Feodarium ’ cited supra. 

May we not suggest that most of these 
| Spurious documents were never intended to 
| be used as title-deeds: that they were no more 
| than products of preparatory exercise in the 
| art of draftsmanship on the part of embryo 
| conveyancers, who, for practice only, produced 
| deeds and charters of grants which they 
| fanvied would be appropriate to types of con- 
‘veyance in particular cases—some actual, 
some possible? 

The draftsmen of these documents were 
clerks: their models would be deeds of grants 
to or by ecclesiastical corporations including 
guilds and hospitals: the sheets upon which 
they exercised themselves would be either 
parchment or paper (charta bombycina): 
their environment and habitual modes of 
thought were in a large measure ecclesiastical, 
and naturally they would bring into their 
exercises names and acts which, if not used 
at random, would be ascribed only interpre- 
tatively to the persons so named, whether as 
grantors, grantees, or witnesses. 
| The presence of such exercise-products in 
after years, even though they might bear 
/names fictitious or of persons who were not 
_ living, or incompetent, or who did not hold 
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the office added in their description, at the 
date of the purported execution, may have 
been in some cases a temptation to harassed 
owners, commonly (but not always) ecclesias- 
tical, whose title was liable to be called in 
question, to hold them as possibly useful for 
prospective eventualities. Though such 
writings may have been sometimes used as 
material to strengthen a case for compromise, 
it is highly improbable that they were ex- 
hibited as definitive evidence before a royal 
(or even Palatine) judge. 

Such a theory, it is not advanced as any- 
thing more, will explain very many un- 
deniable inconsistencies in writings belong- 
ing, or assigned, to the period with which we 
are concerned. How else can the multiplicity 
of pretended originals, duplicates, triplicates, 
and counterparts, relating to the same 
subject-matter but with significant varia- 
tions, be accounted for ? 

That such writings should have been ad- 
mitted as authoritative evidence in the 
elaboration of pedigree relationships and 
in compiling local histories is unfortunate. 


R. B. Heppte. 


OUMPHREY FAMILY OF LIVER- 
POOL (clxx. 421).—This race played a 
prominent part in Liverpool’s commercial 
life during the last century and that city’s 
current directory will probably reveal repre- 
sentatives still living or working there. 
Thirty years ago one was an estate agent. 
Earlier still they played a part in the build- 
ing and ownership of Canning Street, and 
probably Huskisson Street. It might be well 
also to consult a fat quarto by B. S. Orch- 
ard entitled ‘ Liverpool’s Legion of Honour 
. . . 1893,’ which contains 380 portraits and 
literary sketches of about two thousand 
Mersey celebrities. 
Application to the Liverpool Reference Lib- 
rary might prove helpful. 
Wa. Jaccarp. 


ASKERVILLE’S TYPES IN FRANCE 
(clxx. 423).—The man who bought Bas- 
kerville’s types was the French author, 
Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais 
(1732-1799). He planned to print at Kehl 
with this type a magnificent edition of Vol- 
taire’s complete works. But this enterprise 
failed, and Beaumarchais lost nearly a mil- 
lion francs. For particulars of this affair 
see biographies of Beaumarchais: Loménie, 
‘ Beaumarchais et son temps ’ (Paris, 1873) ; 
Huot, ‘ Beaumarchais en Allemagne ’ (Paris, 


1869); Bettelheim, ‘ Beaumarchais’ (Frank- 
furt, eo Bonnefon, ‘ Beaumarchais ’ 
(Paris, 1887); Gudin de la Brenellerie, 
( Histoire de Beaumarchais’ (Paris, 1888). 

A very interesting contemporary account 
of M. Meseuaivheir printing and publish- 
ing house at Kehl is to be found in Johann 
Heinrich Campe’s ‘Sammlung interessanter 
und durchgéngig zweckmassig abgefasster 
Reisebeschreibungen fiir die Jugend’ (Reut- 
lingen, 1805, part ii., p. 277. Reprinted in 
the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde,’ vol. 
39, Leipzig, 1935, p. 30). 

For some mentions of Baskerville’s earlier 
attempts to sell his types see also the ‘ Letters 
of the Famous 18th Century Printer John 
Baskerville of Birmingham .. . , edited by 
Leonard Jay, Birmingham, 1932. 

Orto F. Basrer. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


Baskerville first tried to dispose of his 
plant to the French Ambassador through the 
influence of Benjamin Franklin. It was 
finally bought for the edition of Voltaire by 
Beaumarchais. These facts are stated on 
page 416 of ‘ Publishing and Bookselling,’ 
by F. A. Mumby. In the bibliography to 
this book (by William Peet and reprinted 
with additions from ‘N. and Q.’) appears 
this entry: Baskerville, John. 1706-1775. 
A Memoir, by R. Straus (with R. K. Dent.) 
London: 1907. 

Rosert COLvILte. 


The society referred to by your enquirer is 
the Société Philosophie, Littéraire et Typo- 
graphique, and was formed by Beaumarchais 
(he is believed to have been the only member) 
with the object of publishing a complete edi- 
tion of Voltaire. In 1779, Baskerville’s 
plant was purchased for £3,700 for this pur- 
pose. Two editions appeared at Kehl—one 
in 92 vols., 12mo., 1785, and the other 70 
vols., 8vo., 1785-89. There is no knowledge 
of what became of the type after this. 


KE. A. P. H. 


NAMES FOR THE POLE STAR (clxx. 

407).—The Russian poet Vladimir Gri- 
gorievitch Benedictov, 1807-1873. wrote a 
poem in praise of the Pole Star. I know 
only an anonymous German translation of 
this poem, reprinted in Richard Zoozmann’s 
Dichtergarten der Weltpoesie, Berlin s. a., 
p. 379, but there this star gets some beauti- 
ful epithets: ‘‘ Des Firmaments Opal ’’ and 
“Des Himmels Jungfraustern.”’ 


Ortro F. Basrer. 
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[ORD LOVEL (clxx. 421). — The man 
about whom information is wanted is 
Thomas Coke. His record is given on pp. 
352-3 in vol. ii. of James E. Doyle’s ‘ Official 
Baronage of England.’ ‘‘Son of Edward 
Coke, Esq.: Earl of Leicester, Viscount Coke 
of Holkham, & Baron Lovel of Minster Lovel. 
Born before 1700. Deputy Lieutenant, Co. 
Norfolk, Feb. 29, 1720. M.P., Co. Norfolk, 
1722, 1727-1728; K.B., May 27, 1725; cr. 
Baron Lovel of Minster Lovel, May 28, 1728 ; 
Steward of the Duchy of Lancaster in Cos. 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, March 28, 
1732; joint Postmaster-General, June 30, 
1733; F.R.S., March 27, 1735. Cr. Viscount 
Coke of Holkham, and Ear! of Leicester, May 
9, 1744; Postmaster-General, March 11, 1745; 
Joint Postmaster-General, May 24, 1745; 
Postmaster-General, No. 16, 1758.’’ He died 
Apr. 20, 1759. By his wife, Lady Margaret 
Tufton, d. and h. of Thomas, 6th Earl of 
Thanet, he left no heir. Doyle gives a por- 
trait of this Earl of Leicester in the text 
after C. F. Zincke. There are references to 
Lord Lovell among the collection of letters 
to and from Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk 
(and other persons) from 1712 to 1767, 2 vols., 
1824. On p. 125-127 of vol. ii. is a letter 
from Lord Lovel, July 23, 1735, to the Hon. 
George Berkeley, Lady Berkeley’s second hus- 
band. We are reminded in a brief introduc- 
tion to this that the writer’s only son, who 
died before his father was the husband of 
Lady Mary Coke, a familiar figure in the 
history or gossip of the eighteenth century. 
In a note on p. 257, vol. i., we are told that 
the wife of Sir Thomas Coke (as he then was) 
succeeded in 1736 to the barony of Clifford, 
and died without surviving issue in 1775. 
This ‘‘ Lord Lovel,’’ Earl of Leicester, was 
great uncle to the famous Coke of Norfolk, 
ag Earl of Leicester, of Holkham in 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 


In the ‘Complete Peerage,’ 2nd ed., vii. 559, 
there are notes, with references to the Egmont 


Diary, on Thomas Coke (1697-1759), created | 
THE WILDMAN FAMILY (clxx. 422). 


Lord Lovel in 1728 and Earl of Leicester in 
1784. He was the builder of Holkham, 
which passed to his great-nephew Thomas, 
created Earl of Leicester in 1837. There 


may be something about Lord Lovel in Mrs. | Wildmans. 


Stirling’s book on Coke of Norfolk, and in 
the book on the Holkham family by James, 


1929. 
R. S. B. 


IGHTEENTH-CENTURY TEXTILES 
(clxx. 406, 445).—The ‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary ’ explains most of these terms. 

Calamanco: ‘‘ A woollen stuff of Flanders, 
glossy on the surface, and woven with a satin 
twill and chequered in the warp, so that the 
checks are seen on one side only; much used 
in the 18th century.’’ The dictionary re- 
cords no English spellings in -inco; but the 
Dutch forms given are kalamink, kalmink. 
The etymology was given up as unknown by 
the editor (Dr. Murray, 1888), but Professor 
Ernest Weekley (‘ Etymological Dictionary 
of Modern English,’ 1921) was able to pro- 
duce (from Yule and Burnell’s ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson,’ 1903) a quotation of the year 1676, 
‘painted calicuts which they call calmen- 
dar, i.e., done with a pencil,’’ which sug- 
gests an Indian origin. 

Camlet: “A _ kind of stuff originally 
made by a mixture of silk and camel’s hair; 
it is now made with wool and silk ’’ (this is 
Johnson’s definition, 1755). The nature of 
the fabric has changed repeatedly. 


Cheyney: ‘‘ A sort of worsted or woollen 
stuff.” 
Decker: Here the ‘ O. B. D.’ is less help- 


ful than J. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ which gives decker as a verb, ‘‘ to 
decorate, bedeck with spangles’? (Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire, Dorset). There must be 
some connection with decore (substantive and 
verb, both obsolete). 

Harrateen: ‘‘ A kind of linen fabric for- 
merly used for curtains, bed-furniture, and 
the like.’ The ‘O.E.D.’ has quotations 
from 1711 to 1825. It was being made at 


| Birmingham in 1770. 


Manua: Can this be mantua? ‘‘ The best 
broad Italian colour’d Mantuas ’’ were sold 
at 6s. 9d. per yard in 1709, according to the 
London Gazette, quoted in the ‘0O.E.D.’ 
That was Mantua silk. 

Mazarine: ‘‘ A stuff or a garment of a 
mazarine blue colour,’’ i.e., a deep rich blue. 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


Is there such a place in Lancashire as 


| Barking Geat? The ‘ Vict. Hist.’ does not 


mention it, nor the ‘‘ family estates ’’ of the 
The ‘ Harrow Registers’ give 
particulars of the four sons of Thos. Wild- 


/man of Bacton Hall and a son of J. Wild- 


man of London, as well as of some of the 
Burnetts. Thomas Wildman bought New- 
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stead from Thomas Clawton, not from Byron, 
according to the ‘ Register’ of 1571-1800. 
R. S. B. 


The Screiber family was of Tewin House, | 
_ FASHIONS IN NOTEPAPER: MOURN- 


near Hertford, Herts., not Tewins House. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


ostrich eggs, the reason for which I have 
never discovered, but I have seen the same 
thing in other Spanish cathedrals. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ING (clxx. 191, 339, 374, 428).—At the 
reference, A. B. B. asks: ‘“‘ Has not the use 


AMES HAWKINS AT WATERLOO | of mourning paper by Government offices on 
(clxx. 420).—According to Col. William | the death of the Sovereign ceased?’ The 


Johnston’s ‘ Roll of the Army Medical Ser- 
vice, 1727-1898 ’ (1917), James Hawkins was 
appointed Hospital Assistant, 6 May, 1815; 
hp. 25 July, 1816; f.p. 25 Apr., 1823; re- 
signed 29 May, 1823. As Hospital Assist- 
ants were not commissioned officers, he would 
not be eligible for inclusion in Dalton’s 
‘Waterloo Roll Call.” Quite apart from 
this, Johnston does not show him as having 
served in the Waterloo Campaign, although 
others of the same rank and date are credited 
with this service. It would appear, more- 
over, that he was never entitled to the appel- 
lation of Assistant-Surgeon. Perhaps, like 
George IV, he may have come to believe: in 
his old age that he actually was present at 
the battle of Waterloo. 


HOLY ROLLER METHODIST (clxx. 137, 
429). — American literature contains 


many references to the ‘‘ Holy Rollers,’’ 
whose name stands in the same series as the 
‘Jumpers,’ the ‘‘ Shakers,’’ and the 
But such physical exhibitions 


of religious emotion are not confined to Pro- | 
testants, as witness the ‘‘ Jumping Pilgrims | 


of Echternach,’’ in Eastern Luxembourg, 


who have jumped, in number about 12,000, | 


every Tuesday in Whitsun-week since the 
eighth century, from Echternach bridge to 
the shrine of St. Willibrord in the parish 
church. Baedeker gives a brief explanation, 


and many years ago an illustrated article on | 


the subject appeared in one of the monthly 
magazines, I think the Strand. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


LORE OF THE OSTRICH EGG 


(clxx. 421).—The Capilla del Santis- 
simo Cristo,’’ just inside the Puerta princi- | 


pal of Burgos Cathedral, is so named from 
the ‘‘ Cristo de Burgos,” a very ancient 


image of the crucified Saviour, popalerly sup- | 


posed to consist of a dried and stuffed 


human body, but really of buffalo-hide with | 
hair from a human head (Baedeker). From 
the feet hangs a group of three or four 


|answer is in the negative. The enclosed 
| notice (black-bordered) was issued by the de- 


| partment named on 4 June instant; it accom- 
| panied an invitation to a reception at Lan- 
caster House, St. James’s, on 10 June: 

| Government Hospitality Fund. 
Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, S.W.1. 

| The Secretary, Government Hospitality, begs 
| to state that a black waistcoat should be worn 
| with Evening Dress and Decorations during 
the period of Court Mourning. rs 


When I was a boy about 1885, the note- 
paper used directly after a death had a black 
border at least half-an-inch wide, and as the 
months passed by, paper was used with a 
narrower and still narrower border, until at 
last the border was hardly more than a black 
line along the edge. e could even buy 
‘‘mourning notepaper and envelopes” in 
complete sets,’’ containing as 

_much as twenty exhibitions of gradually fad- 
ing sorrow! 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ELDER SURNAME (clxx. 389). — As 

the querist suggests that this surname is 
often corruptly rendered Feilder, Feilde, and 
| Field, what follows may probably be found 
| of interest. 
Edward Feilde, incumbent of Rock and 
| Rennington (Northumberland) married in 
| 1836, Mary Anne, daughter of Charles Bosan- 


| quet of Rock, second son of Samuel Bosanquet 
of Forest House, Essex. Charles Bosanquet 
married Charlotte Anne, daughter of Peter 
Holford, Master in Chancery. Edward 
| Fielde was appointed incumbent of Rock in 
| 1834 and he died at Harrogate 25 Jan., 1851, 
aged fifty-seven. 

The following is an entry in the Visitation 
Record of 1841—‘‘ The Revd Mr. Feilde, in- 
cumbent a worthy and useful man. His 
marriage too with the daughter of Mr. 
Bosanquet of Rock has been a most useful 
connection.” 
| Retiring to Harrogate on the breakdown of 
‘his health, Edward Fielde purchased a house 
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which had been built by Captain Thomas 
Thrush, R.N. After her husband’s death 
Mrs, Fielde continued to live there until her 
death in 1867, when she gave it to be used 
as a parsonage for the district of St. Peter. 
At the same time she gave a site suitable for 
the erection of a church and also a liberal 
donation to its endowment. 

An upright headstone in the churchyard at 
Harrogate commemorates the memory of the 
Rev. Edward Fielde, M.A. 


H. Askew. 


NS ROBERT HONEYWOOD (clxx. 352). 

—The propounder of this query may be 
interested to know that some descendants of 
the Honeywoods of Mark’s Hill in Essex 
were connected with Westmorland until 
about 1780. A Philip Honeywood, who ap- 
pears to have been a Colonel in the Army 
and who fought at Dettingen in 1743 and 
took part in the skirmish at Clifton Moor, 
was the owner of Howgill Castle, the old re- 
sidence of Sandford. His mother was the 
heiress of the Sandfords, a family which be- 
came extinct in the male line. He was M.?. 
for Appleby from 1754 to 1784 and he died 
in 1785, having attained high rank in the 
army. He sold his Westmorland estates to 
the Earl of Thanet in 1780. 

H. Askew. 


IVING WITH SHOT INSIDE ONE 
(clxx. 175, 212).—In connection with 
this query the case of Colonel Honeywood, 
who commanded the dismounted squadron oi 
Blands at the skirmish at Clifton Moor, Dec. 
18, 1745, may be noted. He fought at Det- 
tingen in June, 1743, where he received 
twenty-three broadsword cuts 
musket-balls, which were never extracted. 
He had only lately recovered from these 
wounds when he was engaged in the skirmish 
mentioned, where he received three sword 
cuts in the head. He was removed to How- 
gill Castle, of which he was the owner 
through his mother, the-heiress of the Sand- 
fords of Howgill. At Clifton he lost his 
sword, which was carried off by Cluny, chief 
of the Macphersons, as a trophy. He repre- 
sented Appleby in Parliament from 1754 to 
1784, and died in 1785, having carried the 
musket-balls in his body for over forty years. 
H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


and two | ¢ 


The Library. 


An A.B.C, of English Usage. 
Treble and G. H. Vallins. 
Clarendon Press. 2s, 6d.). 


compress a dictionary of grammar and 

usage, and spelling, punctuation, and 
idiom into a compendium of less than 190 
pages, is to attempt what is really impossible, 
English idioms alone, which are a main dif- 
ficulty in our irregular tongue, require a 
book to themselves for their display and jus- 
tification. What is spoken, as a recent note 
in our columns suggests, differs from what 1s 
written. The greater freedom of talk is per- 
petually modifying English usage and thea 
new idioms are offensive to the scholar. But 
they are gradually accepted by good writers 
and more readily than they used to be. A 
sense of the dignity which belongs to prose 
is not conspicuous to-day, and now that so 
much journalism pours from the pens of the 
half-educated, much that does not deserve to 
appear in print is printed. The compen- 
dium had better have confined itself to writ- 
ing without making any claim to consider 
the language of speech. The compilers, who 
are, we gather from the brief Preface, school- 
masters, lean heavily on Fowler’s ‘ Modern 
English Usage’ and other Oxford aids to 
knowledge which, generally sound and 
learned, have not on al] disputable points 
won the assent of writers with a long experi- 
ence of English. 

The practice of strict grammar has never 
been an English gift. At the head of our 
literature stands Shakespeare, who might 
have thanked God with Mrs. Squeers that he 
was no grammarian. The scholar sitting in 
his study or the schoolmaster teaching his 
lass may think that he decides what is right 
or wrong in English. It is not so. The de- 
cision is really made by a vast, silent refer- 
endum of the English people. They have, 
for instance, disregarded the protests of 
scholars in choosing the standard spelling and 
pronunciation of the word ‘‘ cinema.’ The 
learned, for whose labours all friends of Eng- 
lish should be grateful, are always a little 
behind the times and not concerned with 
fugitive writing for the public view in the 
sort of style that will be persuasive. They 


By H. A. 
(Oxford: The 


have not time for that wide study of English 
for pleasure which would be the best equip- 
ment for a critic of a book like this. Our 
writers of classic fame sometimes over-ride 
the claims of grammar or strict logic, but 
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who shall say that theirs is not the best 
English? The grammarian’s talk of “‘ leni- 
ency ” to their offences is rather ridiculous. 
“These kind of things” is an idiom which 
horrifies many, but it is established in the 
English of Jane Austen and elsewhere and 
has a right to be recognised. ‘‘ Under the 
circumstances” is another idiom fully sup- 
ported by the best authors. 

Considering their difficulties, we think 
that the compilers have done remarkably 
well. They have added many cross-refer- 
ences and do not encourage that deliberate 
separation of instruction from amusement 
which has made educational literature a dis- 
mal science. We should have left out 
various notices of obsolete English and tech- 
nical terms of poetry to make room for more 
idioms. We do not wish to encourage the 
general writing of verse. Poetry is a gift 
belonging to few and those really concerned 
to write it well will find their own way to 
the various metres and technical terms, if 
they want to know them. Blank verse is per- 
haps the easiest form for the amateur, who 
has no idea of “ irregularities.’’ A know- 
ledge of the Greek iambic with its effective 
variations would help here and Milton might 
have ben mentioned as a supreme artist in 
such effects. One purpose of punctuation is 
to make easier reading. For this reason 
when .a sentence begins with “if” or 
“when,” we add a comma after this part of 
it before we proceed to its complement- 
ary conclusion. Printers of late have omit- 
ted this comma with the result that the eye 
may sometimes be carried on further than it 
should zo according to the sense. Why should 
the printer dictate to us on such points? Do 
the compilers support this fad? 

In general we notice a more genial view of 
“irregularities’”’ than the angry gram- 
marian used to maintain. It is ested 
that ‘“‘whom” might disappear and cer- 
tainly we see less of it than we did. Such 
mistakes as ‘‘ whom he understood was a 
Fascfst ’’ are frequent among our writers on 
sport, whose efforts are like those of the rag- 

icker in Petronius, not good specimens of 

nguage. Millions read this journalistic 
stuff where hundreds read good prose, and the 
scribblers of it could all profit by this book, 
which costs little. Many Celts who are busy 
writing might look at the article on ‘ Shall 
and will.’ ‘‘ Averse to” is now admitted as 
common usage and is backed by an array of 
good writers. It is recognised that the use 
of ‘‘among”’ or “ amongst” is only a 


matter of euphony. ‘ Data’ appears in a 
list of foreign plurals but might have had 
a separate heading, as it is now perpetually 
used as a singular. ‘ Propaganda,” from 
the French, was worth noting as a singular, 
as it looks like a Latin neuter plural. ‘‘ In 
the case of’ is a sad weed, and so is ‘‘ in 
connection with,” which the compilers have 
used. The comparative, formerly correct for 
two, has now almost entirely gone out, the 
superlative taking its place. A plea is made 
for the abolition of inverted commas. “ The 
Bible is plain enough without them, and so 
is the literature of the eighteenth century.’ 
But surely they appear often enough in Bos- 
well’s great work. Where a poet like Burgon 
steals from another, as in his only famous 
line, should not the debt be acknowledged ? 
An odd use of “ why ’”’ without a mark of 
interrogation is illustrated by this fragment 
of talk from Dickens :— 

“Why, I have been ashamed of your morose- 
ness.” 
Here ‘“‘why’’ is an introductory word of 
surprise or objection. The idiom is sound 
and goes back some centuries in English. It 
is too late to complain of the misplacement 
of “only,” which illustrates the English 
habit of not bothering about words which can 
be taken wrong when good sense clearly indi- 
cates their meaning. ‘‘ Outside the business 
letter,’’ p. 159, might mean, on the envelope 
which holds it, but the sense ‘‘ apart from ”’ 
is perfectly plain. The A.V. is misquoted 
on p. 1l. Is the word “ Saxonist”’ to be 
commended? It seems to us an ugly neo- 
logism but it has the merit of brevity, which 
is one of the leading characteristics of Eng- 
lish. In language we take the shortest and 
easiest way and have no particular care for 
logic, precision or ornament. Yet we have 
a literature, when we want to read, which 
is generally considered the greatest in the 
world. Those who wish to preserve some sort 
of standard worthy of our glorious past will 
welcome this guide. 


CaTALOGUES. 


Messrs. Mysrs anp Co. in Catalogue 
No. 312 note that ‘‘ books over 20 years old 
are admitted free of duty in America.’’ They 
offer a good variety of volumes entitled to this 
exemption. The Metaphysics of Aristotle 
translated by the learned Thomas Taylor, 
1801, first edition, 7 50 copies printed, is 
priced at £4 4s., and Bewick’s fine ‘ History 
of British Birds,’ Newcastle, 1826, 2 vols., 


at £2 2s. Three Blake items are attractive. 
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Thé Letters edited by A. G. B. Russell, 1906, 
original cloth, 10s.; Gilchrist’s Life, second 
and enlarged edition, 1880, 2 vols., with 
numerous illustrations, £4 10s,, and Swin- 
burne’s Essay, 1868, second. edition, 21s. 
Croker’s Boswell, 10 vols., 1888, half calf 
gilt, is a nice set at £3 3s. Two editions of 
the ‘De Re Hortensi Libellus’. of C. 
Estienne, both in sheep antique and of 1536, 
are priced each at 21s. This is an interest- 
ing and choicely printed little book for those 
who can read Latin and care for flowers. 
The first edition of Browning’s ‘ The Ring 
and ‘the Book,’ 4 vols., £2 2s.,° Burton’s 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ edited by A. R. 
Shilleto, 1893, limited large paper edition, 
and Catullus, edited by ‘‘ Johannes Wilkes, 
Anglus,”’ a fine copy of the scarce first edi- 
tion, 1788, 30s., are all attractive. It is 
curious to find the famous rebel acting as an 
editor of the classics. The Life of Coleridge 
by Gilman, the doctor who had charge of 
him for so many years, 10s., is a book every 
serious student of the poet’s life must read. 
A well-bound copy of S. R. Gardiner’s mono- 
graph on Cromwell, £2 2s., and a large paper 
reprint of the Elizabethan version of 
‘ Daphnis and Chloe,’ D. Nutt, 1890, 15s., 
are both good bargains. George Eliot is at 
present out of fashion and the first edition 
of her charming ‘ Silas Marner’ can be had 
for £2 2s. An Essex collection of nine items 
concerning Epping Forest and Waltham 
Abbey, privately printed, 1880, is the sort 
of thing to please a local antiquary. Gold- 
smith’s Grecian History, 1774, ‘first edition, 
2 vols., £2 10s., has gone up in ‘price since 
we saw it last. Hanway’s ‘ Journal of Eight 
Days’ Journey,’ with an essay on tea, 1757, 
2 vols., 25s., and ‘The History of the Tea 
Plant,’ 1820, 18s., may be mentioned together. 
Messrs. Myers also offer a choice of coloured 
maps of English and Welsh counties by John 
Speed, published 1610-76, and in fine state, 
at £2 2s. each. These maps, apart from 
their historic interest, are rich in decoration. 


Catatocue No. 44 of Mr. Bertram Rota 
offers recent books in first and fine editions. 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s books are slightly 
higher in price than those of many modern 
authors. His ‘ Yet Again,’ 1919, is offered 
at £1 10s., ‘Fifty Caricatures,’ .1913, at 


10s., and an illustrated copy of ‘ The Happy 
Hypocrite,’ 1915, at 7s. 6d. ‘ The Thousand 
and One Nights’ in Lane’s translation with 
illustrations by Frank Brangwyn, 6 vols, 
1921, is certainly cheap at £1. ‘ The Spirit 
of Man,’ the well-known anthology by Robert 
Bridges, costs 5s. in an India paper edition, 
and several Conrad items are moderately 
priced. Fine copies of Mr. Noel Coward's 
plays, ‘ Post-Mortem,’ 1931, 6s., and ‘ Design 
For Living,’ 1933, and ‘ Conversation Piece? 
1934, both 5s., have not yet’ gone up. Mr 
De La Mare’s ‘ Memoirs of a Midget,’ first 
issue, is the only expensive item among hig 
books. Among detective stories, Fergus 
Hume’s ‘ Mystery of a Hansom Cab’ is up 
to £1 10s. in a rare early edition, the first 
issue being quite unprocurable. Large paper 
copies of Austin Dobson’s ‘ Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes,’ First and Second Series, 
are decidedly attractive at £1. They contain 
portraits not in the ordinary issues and all 
the articles display erudition with charm, 
Six of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s books 
can be had at a moderate price, but ‘ The 
Wind in ‘the Willows ’ of Kenneth Grahame, 
being rare, is marked up to £4 4s. The 
admirable prose of W. H. Hudson does not 
in five items exceed 10s. Altogether, apart 
from some exceptional circumstances of 
rarity, the fiction and poetry of recent years 
has not risen in price to a marked extent, 
Two shillings is a small outlay for any of 
the collection of Vanity Fair Cartoons offered 
at the end, admirable displays of character 
for the most part such as no newspaper in- 


cludes to-day. 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not. print. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and pa 
at which the contribution in question is to 


found. 

Wauen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
left-hand corner of 
e envelope the number of the page of 
N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


or to put in the to 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks, 
Breams Buildings, London, B.0.4, for Notes and Queries, 


and published oy The Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 


14, Burleigh Street, London, W.0.2. 
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VOLUME CLXX. 


SUBJECT 


INDEX. 


[For classified articles see ANonyMous, Books Recently PusLisHeD, Ept1- 
TORIAL, EprTapHs, FOLK-LORE, HeRatpry, Lonpan CHANGING, MonuMENTAL In- 
SCRIPTIONS, Purases AND PROVERBS, PLACE-NAMES, Quotations, Sones Bat- 


Labs, and SURNAMES. ] 


A 


“Abbot of The,” 
wanted, 282, , 373 
Abyssinian Drink "ee Shamlet,” 421 

* Academy - Compliments, The,’ details 
wanted, 10 

Accountant ‘ihe, in Literature, 351, 393, 428 
Adams, Instrument maker, XVIII century, 
details wanted, 372, 423 

Adams (Lyttleton), ensign of, his identity, 407 
Adams of King’s College, Cambridge, details 
wanted, 371, 410 
Addison (Elizabeth), widow, details of hus- 

nd, 13; Family and a Christian name of 

Fountaine, 438; Family of Mauds Meaburn, 
Co. Westmorland, 14; of Northumberland, 
31, 108); Families of Shropshire 
84; (Henry), his identity, 282, 412, 447; (Rev. 
John), Vicar of Ulverston, 85, 143; (Joseph) 
and Sir Henry Newton, 110; and his relatives 
Tom and Edward Addison, $18; (Thomas), 
his identity, 282, 412, 
Addy (Sidney Oidull), 
(Mem.), 145 

Adolphus (John), his identity, 296 

Agardh, a Swedish surname, meaning wanted, 


| 

Albani agg 3 Emma), details wanted for 
biography, 439 

Albert Memorial, The, 209, 285 

Alcuin’s visit to ’Wearmouth, 441 

Alen (John), bag of Dublin, 209 
Alexander (John), his identity, etc., 12, 232, 
304, 321; (William), Pe 

Alfred (King), his will, , 302 


meaning of title 


life and work, 


Alison (Allison) Family, 296 

“ Alleluia,” as a plant-name, 317, 355 

All Souls’ Day to Twelfth Ni ht, 9 

Alphery o- Mikepher), a ussian? details 
wanted, 421 

Alumni Cantabrigienses, (Mem.), 181 

Almshouses, Abel Collin, at Nottingham, 262 

: Ambassadors,” by Holbein, names wanted, 157, 
1 


America, Distinction of Art in, (Mem.), 1; 
Catalogue of libraries, (Mem.), 236; Modern 
og age in, (Mem.), 37; Modern essays in, 
(Mem.), 37; music in, (Mem.), 379; teaching 
of ‘story in, (Mem. j, 146 

Amery (Rt. Hon. L. S.), his addresses to the 
Classical Association, (Mem.), 451 

Ancestors, Hungarian, of qn een Mary, 387 

Ancient and English Authors, curious com- 
parisons between, 441 


Anonymous :— 


Bannockburn, a poem, published Glasgow, 
1816, author wanted, 
he ar’s Benizon, The,’ published 1865, 
uthor wanted, 335 
of the Kings of England from 
William the Norman to the death o 
George III, author wanted, 121 
‘Reminiscences of a Veteran, being per- 
sonal and military adventures in 
Portugal Spain, France, Malta, etc.’ 
author wanted 121, 161, 214 
‘Self-Formation or the History of an 
Individual Mind,’ published c. 1840, 
author wanted, 441 
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Appleby — Thoroughgood Families, ancestry 
wanted 

Apostrop "The Possessive, 407, 446 

Apparitions and Prodigies during the 
War, 441 

Archer’s Burial Custom, 439 

“ Ardagh,” derivation of word, 32 

—. The Flight of an, details wanted, 27, 


Art, Pre-historic, 
Arthur (King 2 
ew” 


addy De-la-Laund, as a Place-Name?, 31 

Ashley, details, wanted, 43 

Atlantic, The, crossed “he a dog, 229 

Atlas, the giant, 441 

Audley Family, details wanted, 176 

Authors, Ancient and English, curious com- 
parisons, between, 441 

Avignon, Early printin at, 441 

Auldjo (John), 1805-86. etails of, 

“ Aunt Louisa,” her identity, 335, “a, 394, 442 

Austria, Wayside Shrines in, 137, 179 

Autographs, From a Collection of, 5, 220, 419 

“ Axynite,” The, details wanted, 157 

Asalen-coloured, details wanted 460 


Civil 


Mem.), 433 
King Richard, 245 
and “ Pancridg Earle,” 


Bacon (Lady Anne), account of her works 
wanted, 441 

Baker (Thomas), Friend of Thomas Hearne 
(s.v. ‘ Hearn’s First Master, the Rev. Patrick 
Gordon’), 16 

Bakewell (Aldeman Edward), Arms of, 157, 
Backwell, 157 

Bald (Robert), details of his writings wanted, 


65 

ow ah of New York State, a ), 397 

Ballads, Rumanian, details wanted, 70, 125 

Bamford (Samuel and Lord Alfred Rl 
7, 86 

Bannister (John an), 1831, his identity, 296 

“ Bannockburn,” author of wanted, 264 

“Baptisms and Christenings,” distinction 
between, 407 

“ Barley Mow,” eeanerr-ceest, Fleet Street, 
to be demolished, 

Baskerville’s Types in 423, 463 

Bath, visitors to, in eighteenth century, 351 

Battersea Grammar Schools, moving to Streat- 


244 
Bettie“ioe of Cromwell’s Troopers, 407 
rr A saying of, reference wanted, 


monet of Burden, Relieving the, 317 
Beckman (Sir M.), and Father Petre, S.J., 


1687, 200 

Beckett’s Place, to be replaced by luxury flats, 
350 

Bedfordshire Earthworks, 439 

“* Beeton (Mrs.),” queries on her work, 50 

Beggars’ Benizon, The,’ published 1865, 
author wanted, 335 

fl. 1225-1252, his identity, 


“ Bell-horsing,” a term for pressure on the 
part of employers, 32 


information wanted, 


Benedicite and the word yea, 246 
Bennoch (Francis), papers of, details wanted, 


Benedictine Printing, 
120 


iene De Moivie and Halley Families, 

Betterton (Thomas), The Comedies of, 454 

Bible, a XVII ar by Robert F, Heney 
and T. Graslop, 35 


Bibliography :— 


Dundee (Viscount), 243 

Indian Monumental Inscriptions, 350 

King David, Bibliography of, 230, 338 
i eating or attacking butterflies, (Mem.), 


Birds, Extraordinary, 69 
a Compulsory registration of, 262, 299, 
6 


Bishops, Anglican, in Ireland, 283, 322, 393 

Blackbird, The, and its name, 71 

“ Black Maria”: Prison bi origin of, 282 

Black Prince’s Ruby, The, 28: 

Black Swan, The, Peasholm oe Yorks, 370 

Black Watch, The, 1786-88, 335 

Blake (Captain), his Chinese boy, 2 

Blake (William), — drawing for ‘The Book 
of Job,’ Mem.}, 2 71 

Blakeney, orfolk, Church of St. Nicholas, 
Coat of Arms on "the West Tower, 64 

Bodies in Earth-quakes, Rotation of, 335 

Boems (Adriaan)? — Poet, date of birth 
and death wanted, 3 

Bombay Army of Hon. India Co., 
Dress of, information wanted, 1 

Bondage, Scottish meaning of tom 11, 5 

Book of Sale sixty years ago, a notable, 349 


Books Recently Published:— 


Beattie’s (Leslie M.), John Arbuthnot, 
Mathematician — Satirist, 72 


Berkeley’s (G. F..H. and J.), Italy in the 
Making, June 1846-January 1848, 323 
Betts’s (Henry), Wandering among 
Words, 269 

Bonner’s Hallam), De Quincey 
at Work, 395 

8 A.), Helena, Marchioness of 


Northampton, 126 
— (Robert), Collected Essays, Papers, 


Bridges (Robert), Poetical Works, 395 

Bristol Deposition Books of, Ed. H. E. Nott. 
Introduction by Josiah Green, 180 

‘ Buckinghamshire Session Records,’ Vol. 


IT, 1694-1705. Ed. William Le Hardy and 
Geoffry Ll. Reckitt, 430 
Burbank’s (John), What Is Standard 


English Speech, 18 

Catalogue Difficulties of Ancient Charters 
and Instruments pertaining to Land 
near Sheffield in the Counties of York, 
Derby, Nottingham and Lincoln. Com: 
piled by T. Walter Hall, 270 

Catalogue of British Family Histories, 18 

Coulton (G. G.), Five Centuries of Religion, 
Vol. III. Getting and Spending, 251 


So 
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SUBJECT 


INDEX. 


Books Recently Published:— 

Devonshire Verbal Provincialisms. 
C. H. Laycock, 396 

Elkwall’s (Hilert), Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary of English Place-Names, 378 

Faust's (George Patterson), Sir Degare, 324 

Griffith’s (Olive M.), Religion and Learn- 
ing, 197 

Hartley’s (Sir Percival Horton-Smith), and 
Aldridge’s (Harold Richard), Johannes de 
Mirfeld, his Life and Works, 449 

Hill’s (Sir George), Treasure Trove in Law 
and Practice from the earliest time to 
the present day, 448 

Home (Gordon), York Minster, 395 

Hamer’s (Enid), The English Sonnet, 90 

Kastner’s (L. E.), A Book of French Verse, 
342 


Keats John, The Letters of, Ed. by 
Maurice Buxton Forman, 35 

areraee, English Annals of, 1475-1925, 
414 


Lydgate’s Troy Book. Part IV. Ed. by 
Henry, Bergen, 162 

Messent’s (Claude J. W. rf Parish Churches 
of Norfolk and Norwich, 215 

Miller’s (Frank), Mansfield Manuscript, 
395 


Ed. by 


Milton’s Lament for Damon and his other 
Latin Poems. Rendered into English by 
Walter Skeat, 17 

Morrison’s (J. H.), Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury: Wills, Pasar and Pro- 
bate Acts, 1661-1670, 

Nisbet’s (Ulric), The Onlie Begetter, 413 

Old Time Survivals in South Africa, 342 

O’Neill’s (Edward H. 0O.), A History of 
American Biography, 215 

Oxford Dictionary, The, of English Pro- 
add Compiled by William George 

ith, 

Oxfordshire Tokens, 
Catalogue of, Ed. ek G. Milne, 198 

Plimpton’s {George ya The Education of 


Chaucer, 

Poulter’s (George C. B.), The Corbould 
Genealogy, 54 

Ramsay’s wit B.), Frondes Salicis, 16 

Register of the Guild of the Holy Trinity, 
St. Mary, St. John Baptist, St. Catherine 
of Coventry. Transcribed and Ed. by 


Mary Dormer Harris, 107 
Romeo and Juliet, Ed. by George Sampson, 


162 

Sandwich Papers, The, Vol. III. Ed. by 
G. R. Barnes and J. H. Owen, 215 

Sikes (E. E.), Lucretius, 286 

Singh’s (Ganda), History of the Gurdwara 
Shahidganj Lahore, 324 

Sisson’s (C. J.), Last Plays of Shakespeare 


Age, 359 
Tillyard’s (E. M. W.), The English Epic 


Tradition, 431 
Tomlinson The, Bd. by G. 


Bullocke, 44 
(A. and Vallins (G. H.), An 
A.B.C. of English Usage, 466 


Books Recently Published :— 


Vincent’s E. R.), Inaugural Lec- 
ture on Ugo Foscolo’s Sepolcri, 252 
Watkin’s (W. B. C.), Johnson and English 
Poetry before 1660, 233 
Wright’s R.), British Cus- 
toms, Vo Movable Festivals, 305 
Yates’s (Frances a A Study of Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, 
Zipf’s (George KD The Psycho-Biology of 
anguage, 234 
Booksellers’ Catalogues, 36, 90, 162, 206, 287, 
360, 396, 414, 432, 467 
Bookseller The, and number of books published 
in 1935, (Mem.), 1 


Borough-Bnglish,, The custom of, details 
wanted, 318, 394 
Boumphrey Fenily of Liverpool, details 


wanted, 465 

Bradshaw “‘Booeh), of Cirencester, 209 

Braham (John), born c. 1774, 419 

Brass to a Duchess of Northumberland in 
Chelsea Parish Church, details wanted, 422 

“ Bread — ” the reason for this nomen- 
clature, 440 

— (Henry), details wanted of his wife, 
422 


“ae (Thomas Clarke), details wanted, 
Brewster’s Journal, details wanted, 422 
— Iceland and Christopher Columbus, 296, 


Genealogy of, 334, 376, 412, 427 
Brock (Sir Isaac), Memorials to, details wanted, 


Broome ‘Hall, details wanted, 421 

Brown Family, details wanted, 176 

Broxolme (Noel), M.D., details wanted, 246, 

Buckhorne Family, details wanted, 176, ob, 
303, 336 

Building, A patternized, 458 

Bulgarian Horrors of 1876 (Mem.), 325 

Bulmer, as a Christian name, 316 

Bulmer (Thomas), alias Larke, 9; eo D.) 1617, 
biographical information wanted, 422 

Burchett (Josiah), information wanted, 28, 68 

Bunyan’s ‘ Holy War,’ “ Reformades ” ‘in, 50 

Burgess (Rt. Rev. Thomas), 220 

Burial Custom, Archers’, 439 

Burial of Cromwell, 333 

Burial of Infants, A Country Custom, 13, 31, 69 

Burial Place of Poets, (corrigendum, 36) 

Burial-places, Royal, 138, 214 

Burman, a Miniature painter, details wanted, 


283, 

“ Burning Dorian, ” first instances of phrase 
wanted, 175, 250 

Burton in the XVII century, 87 

Butcher, Brass Matrix of a, 101, 139, 194 

Butler and Hally Families, 89 

Buzz, a game, 12 

“ Buzz Bottles,” 12 

Byron Memorial, 


Piccadilly, 
wanted, 191 


photograph 


Cc 
Cabman, the last in Paris, 171 
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SUBJECT 


Vol. clxx, 


INDEX. 


“ Cacabulum,” meaning of word wanted, 372, 
410 


Calais, d, Wool Staple of, account wanted, 
209, 249, 268, 322, 358, 375 

Calf (John), Old Epitaph or Epigram cn, 176, 
211, 426 

Call (Wathen Mark Wilks), his identity, 10, 51 

Cambridge University Press Catalogue for 1936 
(Mem.), 217 

Compal (Thomas) and his poem ‘ To Florrie,’ 


Canons, house of first Duke of Chandos, details 
wanted, 64, 351, 392 

Carmichael (William), his identity, 101 

“ Carroche,” identification of word wanted, 27 

Catlin (Sir Robert), his identity, 176, 213 

Cave (J.), 1761, his identity, 64, 125 

Caxton Family in Essex, 45, 105 

Census, The, Tradition concerning, 101 

Cezanne Le Mystere, (Mem.), 415 

Chair, Garryowen, history wanted, 26 

Chamberlayne (John), 1666-1723, 350 

“ Chapeau de Paille,” instances of term, 388 

“Characters are entirely imaginary,” early 
mention of phrase, 135 

Charles I and Scotland, 245, 300 

Charles II, a grant of, at Portsea, 209; narra- 
tive of his escape after Battle of Worcester, 
439; Regnal Years of, 352 

Capaeee. A Metrical point in, 128; Allusions, 


Chelsea Parish Church, Brass to a Duchess 
of Northumberland in, 422 

Chemical reprint and offset processes, details 
of, 105, 229 

Chester, City of, and Honorary Freemen, 262 

Chevailereau (M.), the last cabman in Paris, 


171 
Chew (Beverly), Biographical information of, 


Cheyne Walk, No. 42, Chelsea, a block of flats 
to be erected on the site, 136 P 

Chichester Ampitheatre, excavations at, 
(Mem.), 307 

Chinese and -English China, 264 

Chinese boy, brought to England by Captain 


Blake, 2 
Burlington House, 


Chinese Exhibition at 
(Mem.), 38; (Mem.), 127 

Christ as King of the Florentines, 102, 139 

“Christenings and Baptisms,” distinction be- 
tween, 407 

Christian Names, Unusual, of Clergymen, 33; 
Bulmer as a, 316 

Christmas, 1836, The Great Snowstorm of, 143 

“Chronicles of the Kings of England from 
William the Norman to the death of,George 
III, written after the manner of the Jewish 
Historians,’ author wanted, 121 

Church of All-hallows, Lombard Street, to be 
demolished, 244 

Church, Clipping the, an old custom, 282 

Church, Moving the, English version of the 
tale wanted, 227, 268 

Churches converted into Meeting Houses, 14; 
stained glass in, 271, (Mem.), 320, 354, 392 

Citizenship, rights and duties of, (Mem.), 361 


Civilians and the Victoria Cross (s.v. ‘ Thomas 
Kavanagh ’), 345, 445 

Claresdon Palace, excavations at, (Mem.), 55 

Clarges Family, details wanted, 263, 303, 357 

Classics, Cribs of the, 8, 49, 70, 106 

Clergymen with unusual Christian Names, 33 

Clipping the Church, an old custom, 282 

Clough wrens Portraits wanted, 296 

Clubs, Historical London, 156 

Coade’s “ Lithodypara,” 34 

Coats of Arms in Clothall Church, Herts, 
identification of, 334, 377 

Cockney Pronunciation, 411 

Cockram (Robert), a Cullompton worthy, 401 

Coglan (or Coglin) Tree, origin sought, 136, 
78 


17 
Tampon,” a name for Switzerland, 
5 


, 409 
Colour-blindness, historical examples wanted, 

335, 394 
SS (Christopher), Bristol and Iceland, 


33 
Colyford, Devon, details of population in 17th 
Century, 13 
Comedies of Thomas Betterton, 454 
Concurrent Alphabets, Dictionaries with, 318, 


354 
en. Illustrations of modes of, 295, 340, 


Convict (ex), at a Levee, his identity, 318 

“ Convulsions,” medical use of word in XVIII 
Century, 317, 355 

Cook’s ‘ Voyages’ and the Nootka sound con- 
troversy, 209 

Cooke (Edward), his tomb at Tatta, Sind, 192 

Cornices, Treatment of, examples wanted, 335 

Coronation of a per Consort, 136 

Coronation Records, early, (Mem.), 199 

Coroner’s Record in the XVIII Century, 246, 
302, 353, 394, 412 

Correspondence Clubs, details wanted, 191 

Cotton (Sir John Hynde), his pictures, 371 

Cone, details wanted, 317 

Cows mentioned by name in XVI Century, in 
the Will of William Butler of Langley, 100 

Craike, Yorks, names and dates of Rectors 
wanted, 102 

Cress Curse,” 11, 46, 142 

Cressy (Dom Serenus), best account of him and 
his works wanted, 227, 298, 340 

“Cribs ” of the Classics, notes on and author- 
ship wanted, 8, 49, 70, 106 

Criminal Code, additions to the, 31 

Cromwell (Oliver), his burial, 333; his troopers, 
Battle flag of, 407 

Crowe (—), his identity, 84, 143 

Cumberleges Family in Barbadoes and New 
York, 461 

Cumberlidge and Foley Families, details 

wanted, 85 

—— Two Royal, and the Yateley Cup, 

8 


Curzon Family, details wanted, 372, 
—. A Country, Burial of Infants, 13, 31, 


Custom of Borough-English, details wanted, 
318, 355, 394 
Curse ” =“ Cress,” 11, 46, 88, 123, 142 
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“1D. of Betherveod, ” an old correspondent of 
‘N. & ¢ identity wanted, 64, 179 

(Catherine), and James Hammond, 
155, 196, 233 

Davenport, origin of word, 294; (Robert), MS. 
on ‘ Policy with piety,’ 395 

David (King), iconography and _ literary 
bibliography wanted, 175, 230, 338 

“Dead Quier’s stream,” meaning of the 
phrase wanted, 9, 67 

Daath, Shutting the door after, Folk-lore of, 
191, 231 

De Bulmer (Henry), alias De Ferlington, 138, 
231, 320, Walker his 414), 375, 461 

De Cheethunt (Walker), his identity, 175 

De, Del, and Le in English Surnames, 15, 50 

De Ferlington, at ok Henry de Bulmer, 138, 231, 
283, 320, 375, 461 

De Ferre (Amos), details wanted, 263; (Jean 
Jaques), 263 

De Hamel de Manin Family, 297, 340, 444 

De Limesi (Richard), his identity, 136, 177, 
248 

De Moivre, Bernoulli and Halley Families, 262 

De Morley Baroncy, 137 

De Roubichon, Hollamby and Froger De 
L’Eguille Families, 458 

De tg (Mme), marriage contract of, 
(Mem.), 146 

De so Bh (Richard), his identity, 175 

“Defender of the Faith,’ etc., 138, 177 
(corrigendum, 

Del, De and Le in English Surnames, 15, 50 

Deputy Lieutenant, details wanted, 317, 354 

Derby (Earl of), a missing portrait, 209 

Descendant, an indirect, meaning of term, 210, 


249 
Devon and Cornwall Record Society, (Mem.), 


200 
Dialect, Somerset, A Glossary > Fran 97, 111, 
113, 147, 165, 183, 201, 224, 339, 
Diaries Mawhood (William), 764-1790, 156, 


447 
Dickone (Charles) and ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ 
65, 147, 179, 268, 304; and Henry Fielding, 
244 
Dictionaries with coneurrent alphabets, 318, 


354 
“Dimmer, To,” we ae of the word, 119, 339 
Directories of specialists and special collections, 
315 


Disinfectant, River-water as a, 283 

Dislocation, ‘Reduction of, 460 

Dog, crosses the Atlantic, 229 

“Door Rasp,” details wanted, 10 

“Dormoron,” meaning of word, 27 

Dowsing (William), Biographical information 
wanted, 317 

Drama of To-morrow, Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
on, (Mem.), 217 

Drama, Rural Setting in the, an early example, 


7 
Drax and Sibbald, Coats of Arms, 334 
Drayton, sources from his work ‘ Shepheards 
Garland,’ 390, 429 
Dress of the Bombay Arms of the Hon. East 
India Co., tafeoraabion: wanted, 120 


“ Drizzling Box,” details wanted, 63, 123 

Druids, concerning, 218 

Dundee (Lord Viscount), Memories of, a bib- 
liographical note on, 

Dryden (John), Portraits of, 318 

Dryden’s Walk, Huntingdon, origin of name 
wanted, 460 

Dupont (Andre), the Rose-grower, details 
wanted, 317 

Dutch, The, at Chatham in 1667, 254, 277, 
(corrigendum, 306) 

Dutton (William), details wanted, 371, 411 

Dymoke (John), Champion of England, 5; suit 
of armour, 69 


Earthquakes, Rotation of bodies in, 335 
Earthworks in Bedfordshire, 439 
East Anglian Speech, Influence of, 140 
Eastern Travels, Peter Gordon and his, 453 
Echoes E,’ particulars of this’ work 
wanted, 
Edison “(ohn Sibbald), biographical details 
wanted), 


Editorial :— 


“And weep the more, because they weep 
in vain,” 66 
“ Black Maria” Prison Van, 282 
“Clipping the Church,” = 
George I at Cambridge, 439 
* Hoppers,” 156 
Saints Ice, The, 192 
Eden (Captain Rodney), (s.v. 366), 407 
Edgeworth’s, The, in American estimation, 297 
“ Edina,” The, Edition of Shakespeare, writer 
of biographical introduction wanted, 9 
Eel, a curious career, 295, 411 
“ Bikonoklastes,” The Satire in, 435 
Elizabethan : Ideas of Russia, 29, 69; Orchestra 
and Nebuchadnezzar’s Instruments, 29; Plays, 
MSS. of, 208, 250, 303 
Elkton, Walt Whitman’s lecture in, 190 
Elves (Robert), and the Schooner Caroline, 366 
Enclosure Commissioners, Records of, 371 


“ Enclosed in Lead,” explanation wanted, 390, 


424 

England, Great Seal of, (Mem.), 55 

English, a new publication, (Mem.), 163; China 
and the Chinese, 264 

Engraver hanged for forgery in 1819, 28 


Epitaphs:— 


Calf John), 176, 211, 426 
Herald’s Epitaphs, 352, 391, 427, 447 
Location wanted, 372, 412 
Equine Survivor of Two Wars, 15 
Escheators, details wanted, 421 
Essays, Historical, presentation volumes of, 154 
Etruscan and Mycenaean Galleries 
Evelyn (John), of Reigate, 1722, his identity, 
318 


“ Exceptions prove the Rule,” examples of truth 
of saying wanted, 407, 

Ex-convict at a Levee, his identity, 318 

The First, earliest instances of, 
33 
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Fair, The Stepney, details wanted, 390, 427 _ 

Farquharson (James), Hospital Benefactor, his 
identity, 81, 301 

Farrére (Claude), his reception at the French 
Academy, (Mem.), 379 

Fashions in Notepaper, 191, 339, 374, 426, 428, 
465 


Fayard,” a tree, details wanted, 390 

Fénelon, his description of the city which is 
said to be based on Amsterdam, 317 

Ferrers (Lord), executed at Tyburn, 160 

Fielder Surname, details wanted, 389, 465 

“ Fielding ” in Dickens, 244 

Fifield Church, Berks, White Tomb at, 27 

Fighting Cocks Inn, Oswestry, closed, Feb., 
1936, 191 

Figures, Types of, 246 — 

Firebrace Family, details wanted, 460 

Finchley, Hunting at, 156 

Flamsteed, Halley and Newton, 52, 158 

Florentines, Christ as King of, 102, 139 

Floiter, meaning of word, 387, 424 

Fob Seal with bust of Horace, 282, 320 

Foley and Cumberlidge Families, 
wanted, 

Foli (Allan James), better known as “ Signor 
Foli,” details wanted, 371 


Folklore:— 


Church, Moving the, 227, 268 
Death, Shutting the door after, 191, 231 
Ostrich Egg, 421, 465 
Parsley. 335 
Spider, The, 50, 212, 266, 303 
Tricking One’s Hens, 14 
Wonders reported of Rivers, 13 
Forester (Richard), descendants wanted, 389 
Forge, Inventory of a, 1633, 208, 248 
Forgery, Engraver hanged for, in 1819, 28 
Fortescue (Hon. Julia (? Matilda), c. 1781, her 
identity, 85 
Fountaine: a Christian name in the Addison 
Family, 438 
France, Development of decorative art in, 
(Mem.), 289 
Free (Dr. John) and Michael Free, Bishop of 
London, 317; (Michael) and Dr. John Free, 
317 


details 


Freeman, Garnett, and Halley Families, 88, 
321, 377 

Freemen, Honorary, of the City of Chester, 
262; Women as, 246 

French Author, with a lobster on a string, his 
identity, 318 


Froger De d’Eguille, De MRoubichon and 
Hollamby Families, 458 
G 


Gains, meaning required, 441 
Gale of. Bolehyde, Co. Wilts, 292, 312, 331 
Game, A Mounted, in Asia Minor, details 
wanted, 295 
Garnett, Freeman, and Halley Families, 88, 321, 
7 


37 
Garnham and Spicer Families, 389 
“Gas” v. “Petrol,” 157 


Geale (William), of Yateley, Hampshire, d, 
1638, and the Yateley Cup, 96 

“General and Descriptive History of Liver- 
pool,” by a Mr. Hutchinson, 120, 213 

Genoa, A Monument in, 245, 301 

Genty as a Christian name, 137, 179 

George I at Cambridge, 439 

George V, King, Death of, 55 

German thinkers, their physiognomies, (Mem.), 


379 
Gharial, Punjab, Monumental inscriptions at, 
456 


Gibraltar, 1781, 156 
Glass Painting in Churches, (Mem.), 271 
Goethe and Snuff, 192, 300, (corrigendum, 342), 


358 
— Society, English History of, (Mem.), 


Goldsmith (Oliver), —— Letters of, 50 
=n, London, Will of Sir John Mundy, 


— (Charles), Consul in Tunis, 1750, 236, 


Gordon (Fifth Duke of), his first love, 191 

Gordon (John), of Gerrard Street, and his re- 
lations, 8, 71 

Gordon (Rev. Patrick), First Master of Thomas 
en 16; (Peter), and his Eastern Travels, 


Gordon (Mrs. R.), A Norwich Actress, 

Gordon (Lord William), his house in the 
Park, 154 

Gorgon, The, a weekly political publication, 
details of, 11 

Gospels, Fragments of, (Mem.), 199 

Grace Dieu Carrack, built by John Taverner, 
details wanted, 422 

“ Grange Farm,” details wanted, 192 

“Grasmere: A Fragment by Dorothy Words- 
worth, details wanted, 318 

Grave of George Macleod at Tatta, 387 

Gravers to the Mint, 458 

Gravesend and the “ Unknown Person’s Tomb,” 


176 
Greatheed (Samuel), details of, 86 
as acd (John), and St. Peter’s, Tiverton, 21, 


Grosvenor Place, to be adapted by the Gas 
Light and Coke Co., 244 

Guymer (C. L.), Artist, his identity, 84 

Gyffard (Sir George), of Bucks, 32 

Gypsy Lore, (Mem.), 19, (Mem), 253 


Hales (Sir Edward), Titular Earl of Tenterden, 
early life of, 164 

Halley, Bernonlli and De Moivre Families, 462 

Halley and Butler Families, 89; Freeman and 
Garnett Families, 88, 320, 377 

Halley (Dr. Edmond), a note on his foreign cor- 
emesis 44; maps, charts and plans of, 


2 
Halley, Flamsteed and Newton, 52, 158 
‘Hamlet,’ Percy Blysshe Shelley on, 104 
Hammond (James) and Catherine Dashwood, 
155, 196, 233 
Handwriting, the illegibility of, 456 
Harp, The Irish, 371 
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Harrison (Plantagenet), his identity, 102, 141, 
250, 304 
Harrisons of Stubb House, 440 
Harvey (Edmond), the Regicide, his widow, 263 
Hawkins (James), at Waterloo, 420, 465 
Hawkwood (Sir John), his burial-place, 33 
Hawley and Toovey Families, 228, 428 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel) and the papers of 
Francis Bennock, 438 
Hayward (Mrs. Amy), her identity, 28 
Heads, a series of carved, of English Sovereigns, 


Hearne (Thomas), and his first Master, the 
Rev. Patrick Gordon, 16 

“He shrugged,” first use of verb 1 i 440 

Henry VIII, Shakespeare’s, (Mem.), 9 

Herald’s Epitaphs, 352, 391, 427, 447 

Herbert (Miss Alicia), a portrait by Hoppner, 


389, 425 
Herlands family, Master Carpenters, (Mem.), 


433 
High Street, Lambeth, to be rebuilt, 244 
Heraldry :— 


Arms for Identification, 354, 377; Aspects of, 
(Mem.), 217 

Bakewell, arms of, 157 

Blakeney, St. Nicholas Church arms on 
West Tower, 64 

Drax and Sibbald arms, 334 

Epitaphs, 352, 391, 427 

Lee Sir Henry, arms of, 208 

Shields, ivory with arms of Oxford and 
Cambridge Colleges, 35 

Shield Quartered The, 6, 46, 86, 104 

Sibbald and Drax Arms, 336 

Holbein’s ‘ Ambassadors,’ names wanted, 157, 


195 

Hallamb gf aed De L’Eguille and De 
Ronbichjon Families, 

Holland (John), his voyage from S. Carolina to 
London in 1704, 290 

Holy Island Wedding Customs, 26 

“Holy Roller Methodist,” meaning of the ex- 
pression wanted, 137, 429, 465 

Honeywood (Sir Robert), details wanted, 352, 


466 

Hopkins (Gerald Manley (Mem.), 91 

aged ‘Miss Alicia Herbert,’ identity of, 
394, 

ogg his identity, 156, 214, 349 

Horses, James Buchanan and Co.’ s, to be re- 
placed by motors, 402 

Hosken (J. D.), described as “the Postman 
_ of Helston, Cornwall,” ” his identity, 9, 


Horace, great writers on, 250; Fob seal with 
bust of, 282, 320 

Hossack (Dr. David), of New York, his iden- 
tity, 

“Hot phrase used by Mary 
Tudor, 9, 47 

Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, to 

converted into Government offices, 316 

Huddleston (James), clown, his identity, 26 

Huish (Robert), particulars wanted, 266 

Humbra, meaning a grassy slope, (Mem. ), 145 


Hume Family, details wanted, 101, ~ (Rev. 
William), particulars sought, 120, 1 

Hunting at Finchley, 156 

Huntly (Lord), Capture of, in, 1795, 175 

Huntsmoor Park, Iver, Bucks, in time of 
Pepys, details wanted, 440 

Hutchinson (Mr.), author of ‘General and 
Descriptive History of Liverpool,’ his iden- 


tity, 
Hutton (Rev. W.), fl. 1821 his identification, 
Hyme Family of South Carolina, 137 


I 
Iceland, Bristol and Christopher Columbus, 


296, 337 

Idle (Christopher) his identity, 65 

Images — on the Inner Side of the 
Shield, 

Indian Inscriptions, Bibliography 


of, 350 
— Burial of, a Country Custom, 13, 31, 


Ingres, criticisms on, (Mem.), 343 

Inn, An, in the precinct "of St. Katherine‘s 
Hospital, 1676, 263 

** Innocence resembling boldness,” a phrase 
by Lamb, 350 

Inns, Closing of two old, 191 

Intelligent, use of adjective, 458 

Inventory of a Forge, 1633, 208, 248 

Ionawr (David), details of, 220, 265 

Ireland, Anglican Bishops in, 283, 322, 393 


J 


Jew’s Ser ah Horsham, explanation of term 
wanted, 

Jews, The in the Roman Empire, 227, 319, 355 

Johnson (Samuel), a picture of, 296 ; John 
Bailey’s estimate of, (Mem.), 307; Misquota- 
tions, 403 

Jonson (Ben), queries from, 26, 65, 103 

Julklaps, meaning of word, 26 

Jump, The long, in Ancient Greece, 460 


Kaliyug, The, details wanted, 316 
Karachi, Monumental Inscriptions at, 333, 


41 

Kavanagh (Thomas), V.C. (s.v. ‘Van Gunst’s 
Engraving of Van Dyck’s Viscount Char- 
worth ’), 

Kaye (Sir John), details wanted, 295 

Keats (Fanny), Letters of, (Mem.), 91 

Keats (John), his play ‘Otho the Great,’ 
details wanted, 10 

Kent and Sussex Roads, 46 

Kerse, the Wild Cherry ae ante p. 11), 46 
88, 123, 142, 159 

vas Kitheathie,” other instances of word wanted, 


Killiecrankie, Battle of, a problem of dating, 


245, 322, 
King Alfred, his will, 263, 302 
King Arthur and King Richard, 245 
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King David, iconography and literary biblio- 
graphy, 175, 250, 338 : 
King of the Florentines, Christ as, 102 


“King’s Ohambers,” meaning of expression | 


wanted, 157, 212 
Kingsley (Charles), queries from, 47, 86 
Klein (Count), his identity, 317 
Knights of the Shrine, 461 
Knights Templars, Masters of the, in England, 
120, 160, 194 


L 


Lamb 
sembling boldness,” 350 

Lambert of Boyton and the Prince of Wales’s 
Feathers, 351 

Lancaster Gate, 93-94, to be replaced by a block 
of flats, 244 

Landscape painting, 
(Mem.), 433 

Langfen, origin of name wanted, 263, 302, 336, 
374, 412 

Lang Family of Devon, 297, 429 

Language, Original, of the World, theories on, 
26, 67, 122 (corrigendum, 162) 

Laund, De la Laund (s.v. ‘De del and Le in 
English Surnames’), 31, 68 

<a (Arne), Catalogue of his library, 

20 


em.) 
“ Lawne,” details wanted of use of word, 371, 
409 


Lax Family, reference to, 14, 70, 142 

‘ Lead Kindly Light,’ translations wanted, 210, 
248, 266, 285, 340 

Leatham Family and Loch Leatham, 101, 250 

“ Leather Gun,” details wanted, 405, 442 

Le, De and Del in English Surnames, 15, 50 

Lee (Sir Henry), K.G., Arms of, 208 

‘Le Loisin d’un jeune Savant,’ name of 
author wanted, 45 

Le Strange (Sir Baldwin), details wanted, 371 

Leicester Square, No. 49, acquired by the 
Automobile Association for an extension, 
119 

Levee, An ex-convict at a, 318 

Levy (Amy), details wanted, 84, 124 

Lightning, Killed by, examples wanted, 295, 
339, 375, 410 

‘ Literature of the Poor,’ details of publica- 
tion wanted, 371 

Literature, Account in, 351, 393, 428; Pygmies 
in, 407 

Litter in London Streets, (Mem.), 451 

“ Littlest,’ meaning of word, 244 

Little Arthur’s History of England, 
416 

Livery, Seventeenth Century, 247 

Lobster on a String, with a, A French Author, 
his identity, 318, 375, 428 

Loch Leatham, 101, 142, 250. 

London Changing :— 


Barley Mow, Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, to be demolished, 350 

Battersea Grammar Schools, Clapham 
Junction, moving to Streatham 244 

Beckett’s Place, to be replaced »y luxury 
flats, 350 


(Mem.), 


(Charles), his phrase, “‘ Innocence re- 


English and Chinese, | 


London Changing :— 


Cheyne Walk, No. 42, Chelsea, a block: of 
flats to be erected on the site, 136 
Church of All-hallow, Lombard Street, to 
be demolished, 244 
Grosvenor Place, to be adapted by the Gas, 
Light and Coke Company, 244 
High Street, Lambeth, to be rebuilt, 244 
Horses, James Buchanan and Co.’s, to be 
replaced by motors, 402 
Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, 
—- be converted into Government offices, 
6 
Lancaster Gate, 93-94, to be replaced by a 
block of flats, 244 
Leicester Square, No. 49, acquired by the 
Automobile Association for an extension, 
9 


Manor House, 47-49, Tudor Road, Hackney, 
. ~— shoe factory to be built on site, 

Montagu House, to be demolished, 244 

Morley Towers, 35 Prince’s-way, 8.W., to be 

demolished, 350 

Oxleas Wood, Shooter’s Hill, purchased 
by L.C.C., 316 

Park Lane, No. 29 (formerly 1, Grosvenor 
Gate), to be converted into offices and 
showrooms, 295 

Pembroke House, to be demolished, 244 


Prince Edward Theatre, Old Compton 
Street, to be converted into a restaurant, 
ete., 119 

Prince’s Gate, Nos. 59-63, to be replaced by 
flats, 119 

St. Bride’s Infants’ School, Bride Lane, to 
closed, 


St. James’s Palace, weather vane removed 
from clock tower, 387 

St. James’s Square, No. 20, bought by the 
Distillers Co., Ltd., to be used for offices, 
119 


Savage Club, 6-7, Adelphi Terrace, moved 
to No. 1, Carlton House Terrace, 100, 136 

Tucker’s Place, to be replaced by luxury 
flats, 350 

Vine Street Police Station moving to Savile 
Row, 420 

Westminster. Hospital, Broad Sanctuary, 
moving to St. John’s Public Gardens, 
Horseferry Road, 420 

Whitehall, Horse Guards Avenue, to be 
widened to a minimum breadth of 76ft., 


244 

Whitehall Gardens, to be demolished, 244 

Wimpole Strect, 50, the home of Elizabeth 
Barrett, thas been demolished and a 
modern house of similar character 
erected, 136 

London Magazine, John Scott of, 132; Swamps, 
Malaria from, 297, 340; Trees, 335 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire, details of, 63 
“Long Oyster,” an obscure word, 227, 264 
Lovel (Lord), 1742, his identity, 421, 464 

* Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ a study of, 434 
Loxley, Co. Warwick, Overseers’ accounts, 384, 


(corrigendum, 414) 
Lucas Family History, 101 
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Lyons (Israel), the Younger, 1739-1779, his 
MSS. 263 


Macdonald his grandfather, correc- 
tion of the ‘ 

Mackay (Georg), grandfather of 
ee Macdonald, correction of the ‘D.N.B.’ 


MacLeod (George), grave of, at Tatta, 387 
Macnamara (John), information wanted, 282, 
345, 393 

Magazine, A Monthly, of 1789, 458 

Magpie Extraordinary, 32, 69, 161 

Malaria from London Swamps, 297, 340 

Maltby of Darlington, details wanted, 210, 447 
“Mamma,” superseded by “Mummy,” 317, 


Mannteuffel (Count), his visit to England in 
1781, (Mem.), 289 

Manor House, 47-49, Tudor Road, Hackney, a 
modern shoe factory on sife, 402 

Mansfield rd), his monument in West- 
minster Abbey, (Mem.), 235; (Mem.), 271 

“Manx” Rats, 315 

Marriage Law, details wanted, 66 

‘Masque of Balliol, The,’ 421 

Martin Family Cup, details wanted, 156 

Massingberd Burrell), and Rev. 
Edward Willey, 135 

Matrix, Brass, of a Butcher, in Church at 
Appledore, Kent, 101, 139, 194 

Mawhood (William), Drawing of, 156, 233, 447 

McAdam (John London), details wanted, 246 

Meeting-Houses made from Churches, 14 

Mediaeval Preaching, 46 

young Preservation Society, work of, 
(Mem), 3 

Messiter, ae of surname wanted, 389, 427 

Metrical Point in Chaucer, 128 

Millar (George), Clockmaker of Se Durham, 
Bn ok and dates wanted, 229, 413 

Milton > the prose work in which the 
Pilgrim Fathers are said to have been driven 
to America, 317, 356 

Mint, Gravers to the, 458 

Mitre Inn at Walton, 421 

Molyneux (Anthony), d. 1586, details of, 406 
Montagu House, to be demolished, 244 


Monumental Inscriptions:— 


Garial, Punjab, 456 

Indian, bibliography, 350 

Karachi, 333, 416 

be Cemetery, Melbourne, 118, 153, 206, 261, 
14 

Mordica, an unusual surname, 28, 89, 159 

Morley Towers, 35, Prince’s Way, S.W., to be 
demolished, 350 

Morrison (Lieut. — Joseph W.), 89th Foot 
(2nd Battalion), 84 

Motto, “ Thus,” as a, 407, 446 

‘Much Ado about Nothin ; its production at 
the Theatre of St. Madeline, (Mem.), 253 

“Mummy ”: “ Mamma,” use of word, 317, 355 

Munday Family, information wanted, 120 

very? (Sir John), London Goldsmith, Will 


f, 50; (Dame Julian), Will of, 53; (Peter), 


A Cornish Traveller, Burial of, 63; Queries 
from his travels, 155; (Roger), London Gold- 
smith, Will of, 50, 83 
Mycenaean and Etruscan Galleries, 27 
“Mysteries of London,” translated from the 
French, details wanted, 294 


N 


Navin (Captain Thomas), his identity, 33 

Name, use of, in reproach, 390 

Names, Christian : Genty, 137, 179; incredibly 
apt, 419; peculiarly apt, 333 

Names, personal and designations, (Mem.), 361 

Natalie, a woman’s name, 325, (Mem.), 377 

National Anthem, The —— of the, 135, 177, 
(corrigendum, 216), 268 

Naval Nicknames, Some, 6 

Nebuchadnezzar’s Instruments and the Eliza- 
bethan Orchestra, 29 

Needham Family of Derbyshire, pedigree 
wanted, 9, 49, 87 

New London Hotel, Exeter, closed November 
2, 1935, 191 

Newton (Sir Henry), and Joseph Addison, 110; 
(Isaac), (fl. 1746), his identity, 27, 68, 159 

Newton, Halley and Flamsteed, 52, 158 

Nicknames, Some Naval, 6 

“ Nigger in the Pile, The,” meaning of phrase, 
12 


Noise, Problem of, (Mem.), 73 

Nootka * Controversy and Cook’s 
* Voya 209 

Nera. Pirates of the twelfth century, details 
wanted, 282 

Norton of County Durham, records wanted, 407 

“Not all there,” an expression applied to 
mental defectives, 63, 105, 121, 161 

Notepaper, Fashions in, 191, 339, 374, 428, 465 

“ Nothing Doing,” active for passive, 460 

“Nouvreau Riche,” equivalent in Latin 
wanted, 102 

Nursery Rhymes, Book on, wanted, 120, 160 


Oo 
Obituary :— 


George V, King, 55 
Harris (Mary Dormer), 198 

Old Cemetery, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 
M.I. in, 118, 153, 206, 261, 314, 404, 457 

“Old Daniel’s ” Stories, 459 

Ostervald (J. F.), biographical details wanted, 
66, 103, 122, 159 

Ostrich Egg, Folk-lore of, 421, 465 

“ Otto the ge “a play by John Keats, de- 
tails wanted, 

Oxford Drinking a century ago, 388, 425; Ex- 
pulsion from, of Edmund (“ Rag a) Smith, 
398 

Oxleas Wood, Shooter’s Hill, purchased by 
L.C.C., 316 


P 


Pack (Richardson), 1682-1728, 344 
“Pampletine Cliffs,” reason for use of name 
wanted, 246, 322 
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“ Pancridg Earle”’ and “ Arthur’s Shew,” de- 
tails wanted, 421 
Bes Pandoxator,” derivation of word wanted, 


Park Lane, No. 29 (formerly 1, Grosvenor 
Gate), to be converted into offices and show- 
rooms, 295 

‘Parliament, History of,’ Prospectus of, 
(Mem.), 343 

Parliamentary Army, Scots in the, 245, 322; 
Voting Lists, 461 

Paroe (Dr. of Bonn), his identity, 65 

Parsley, Folk-lore of, 335 

Parthenon, The, a magazine of Art and Litera- 
ture, 1825-26, 7, 50, 121, 213, 265 

Pascal in earliest reference $0; 27, 


102 

Patmos, the Island of, details wanted, 120, 138 

Patternized Buildings, 458 

“Pearl” and “Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight,” author’s name wanted, 27 

Peerages, Old, details wanted, 28 

Pembroke House, to be demolished, 244 

Penn (William) and English Politics, (Mem.), 
109 

Pepys (Samuel), his sojourn in Tangier, 
Mem.), 145 

“Perfumes chorded like musical notes,” 335, 
374 


Periodiques et Collections de Philologie 
Anglaise, (Mem.), 217 

Peter (Dr. William), his identity, 159 

ather), S.J., and Sir M. Beckman, 1687, 


si Petrol ” and “ Gas,” 157 
Phrases and Proverbs:— 
“ Setting her cap,’ 214, 268, 286, 305 
“Phe Dead Guier’s stream,” 9 
“Ugly in the Cradle, beautiful in the 
saddle,” etc., 459 
Physicians, practising in 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, list of names wanted, 136, 212, 321 
Pickering Family of South "Durham, details 
wanted, 282. 356 
‘Pickwick,’ A few more words on, 385, 427 
“Pickwick Papers, The,’ by Charles Dickens, 
65, 142, 179; centenary of publication, (Mem. ), 
235, 268, 304 
Pillaries, Stocks and Quintains, list of surviv- 
ing ones, 10, 34, 51, 106, 142 
Pirates, Norse, of the twelfth century, 282; 
victims of the XVII century, 403 
Pitilla as a Surname, 27, 89 
Pitt (John), details wanted, 389 


Place-Names :— 

Ashby-De-la-Laund?, 31 

Modern Spellings of, 315 
Plant-name, ‘ Allel luia, 3 ag a, 317, 355 
we To heel in,” origin of expression, 349, 


Pintofl Count), his English friend, details 
wanted, 428 

Playford (John), his publications, (Mem.), 307 

XVIII Century, Unrecorded, 56, 


vom Elizabethan, MSS. of, 208, 250, 303 
Plimsolls, details wanted, 460 


Pocklington Shoe, A, 192 

Poetry, A Collection of er Scottish, 245 

Pole Star, Names for the, 40 : 

Poole (Sir Alban), Bailiff of. Bogle, his identity, 
8 


Population ana Space, 176, 251 

Port Canning, details wanted, 228 

Portsea, A Grant of Charles II at, 209 

Portrait, The missing, of an Earl of Derby, 209 

Possessive Apostrophe, The, 407, 446 

* Pot ”’ as Fish Measure at Grimsby, 119 

Pottery Commemorating Sunderland Bridge, 
15, 106, 124, 211, 285 

Pounce-box, The XVIII century, 316, 355 

Prayers for the Dead, 422 

Presentation volumes of Historical and Other 
Essays, 154 

Pride (Thomas). and Langage Walton, two 
Regicides, papers relatin 

Prince Edward Theatre, Bia’ Street 
to be converted into a restaurant, etc., 119 

Prince of Wales’s Feathers and Lambert of 
Boyton, 351 

—" Gate, Nos. 59-63, to be replaced by 
ats, 

Printing, Benedictine, information wanted, 
120; Early, at Avignon, 441 

Se and Apparitions during the Civil 

ar 

Punishment by Stoning, 9, 48 

Putney House, A, details wanted, 461 

Pygmies, The, in Literature, 407 


Q 


Quack meaning “ Proprietary 
Medicine,” 315, 
Quabba, meanin if a tie (Mem.), 145 
Quartered Shield, The, 6, 46, 86, 105 
Queen Consort, Coronation of a, 136 
Queen Mary’s "Hungarian Ancestors, 387 
Queen Victoria, her smile, 245, 303 
Quintains, Stocks and Pillories, list of surviv- 
ing ones, 10, 34, 51, 106, 142 
Quotations :— 
A democrat may steal a horse, etc., 157 
All tastes that are worth having are 
acquired tastes, 46 
Amang the cover o’ suburban groves, 66 
And a’ things yearthly have an end, 66 
- in his seal-skins breeks the Eskymaw, 


Pp ! then he said, as he chewed the un- 
agcustomed food, 157, 106 

As the starnies on a dewy night, 66 

“Babes in the Basket,” 10 

Blackness comes across it like a squall, 66 

Bluebeard Chamber of his, into which no 
eyes but his own may look, 157, (corrigen- 
dum, ) 

But at my back I always hear 
Times winged chariot hurryin a 264 

But still the lady shook her head, 

But what’s the use of sighing, «os life is 
on the wing, 66 

By Cameron thundered or by Renwick 


Climb high 
Climb far, 372 
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Quotations :— 
Daughters of Zion, royal maids, 85, 125 
Drops a sad, serious tear upon his playful 
pen! 66 
Education as the power “to do what you 
ought,” 46 
— auidos Carmina, sola rogos, 390, 


rice of liberty, 441 
Jews. that it 


Eternal vigilance is the 

Every country has _ the 
deserves, 192 

Every man for himself and God for us all, 
66, 107 

Fin de siécle, 8, 46, 86 


From all ghasties and ghosties . . . good 
Lord deliver us, 264, 305 
From the vine-covered hill and gay 


regions of France, 66, 107 
General dance and minstrelsy, 66 
He gangs distractit mad, 66 
His blood was up and heart beat high, 66 
I am a pebble who yield to none, 247, 323, 
377, 430 
I a mind a lie but I hate inaccuracy, 


1 
If not the sole, the sovereign charm, 66 
If they have it not they die, 66 
In a cleugh aneath a cliff, 66 
I never get between the pines, 297, 340 
In house or ha’, by coal or candlelicht, 66 
Ipse ego thura dabo, fumosis candidus aris, 


It shines well where it stauns, 66 

I wish I had been a soldier in my youth, 66 

Kings of the Desert, men whose stately 
tread .. . 66 

Like a pard or panther on the Lybian 
sands, 

Love is a’ the theme, 66 

Non mihi mille placent: non sum desertor 
Amoris, 390, 430 

“Nor amongst her humbler sons shall 
Shaw e’er die, 121 

...““ Nor can I lay an egg, but I am a better 
judge of a good egg than any hen in the 
ingdom, 441 

Of his stutterin finds no end, 66 

Ole quid ad te, 

De cute quid faciat ille, 247, 286 

O, may I die eating ortolans to the sound 
ef soft music, 283, 323, 340 

oO tig the lintwhite from the howlet’s 
nest, 

Optima prima feré manibus rapiuntur 
avaris, 390, 

7 Lords and Dukes and mighty Earls, 


Pierre D’Aunay was a dashing wight, 229 
Qualia docuisti rude, 247, 286 
Quid queror? et toto facio convicia coelo, 


390, 

Rowland per superos furo testes, pompam- 
que Deorum, 390, 

Some flowers there are that rear their heads 


on high, 10 
Strange tumultuous thing the human 
heart, 


Quotations :— 


Sure such a pair were never seen, 66 

Tear out the Turkish crescent from the 
sky, 66 

Than a’ the mines o’ Potosi and Peru, 66 

The best that we find in our travels is an 
honest friend, 157 

There is a craft in the river, 210, 268, 305 

The road goes up to meet the sky, 192, 413 

They are alive enough to feel they are dead, 


102 

They sigh the more because they sigh in 
vain, 

They march with weapons in their hands, 


This is the last cigarette before the guillo- 
tine, 318 

Though absent long and distant far, 66 

Three pillars of learning, etc., 229, 269 

Through the dew she comes, wadin’ 
alone, 66 

Time and the hour runs through the 
roughest day, 66 

Tout ce qui finit est court, 46 

Wait a little: there is no time to lose, 85, 


Weel-timed daffin, 66, 107, 125 
Weep’st thou no more for me? 66 
When at home her dress was a red silk 


all 


own, etc., 66 
When it was yet twilight a figure appeared, 
etc., 157 


Whether I wake or whether I sleep, 10 

Who fills the butcher’s shops with large 
blue flies? 157, 196 

bed riding ever through a lonely world, 
176 


Wise and learned spirit, 66 
You cannot give the Jesuit his liberty and 
keep your own, 441 


Radio” v. “ Wireless,” 157 

Reading (Edward), his identity, 352 

Rectors of Craike, Yorks, names and dates 
wanted, 102; Upton Lovel, Wilts, 439 

“ Reformades ” in Bunyan’s ‘Holy War,’ 50 

Refugees, Huguenot, at Taunton, Devon, 31 

Regicides, The, Thomas Pride and Valentine 
Walton, papers relating to, 82 

“Reminiscences of a Veteran, being personal 
and military adventures in ‘Portugal, Spain, 
France, Malta, etc.,” author wanted, 121, 161, 

4 


21 

Reduction of Dislcoation, 460 

Reproach, use of name in, 390 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua), Print from, informa- 
tion desired, 85, 141, 249 

Richard (King) and King Arthur, 245 

Ridges, The, at Finchampstead, Berks, 283 

Rings, Memorial, 192 

River, Crossing the, as a synonym for death, 
details wanted, 101, 323 

River-water as a disinfectant, 283 

Rolle (Richard), of Hampole, a Mediaeval 
Preacher, 46 

Roman Empire, Jews in the, 227, 319, 355 
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Rooker (Michael Angelo), details of his paint- 
ings wanted, 156, 213 

Roumanian Ballads, details wanted, 8, 70, 125 

Royal Burial-places, 138, 214 

Royal Duchies, reason for choice of certain, 335 

—— Hospital of St. Katharine by the Tower, 


Royal Regiment of Artillery, details wanted, 
406 

Ruby, a royal jewel belonging to Black Prince, 
282 


“Rue Joyeuse,” Rouen, a convent in, details 
wanted, 372, 409, 444 

Running Match in 1625, 8, 447 

Rural Setting in the Drama, an early example, 


— Tragedy, A, told in Yorkshire Dialect, 


Russia, Elizabethan ideas of, 29, 69; films in, 
(Mem.), 434; Shakespeare in, (Mem.), 415 


St. Bride’s Infants’ School, Bride Lane, to be 
closed, 402 

St. James’s Palace, weather vane removed from 
Clock Tower, 387 

St. James’s Square, No. 20, bought by the 
Distillers, Co. Ltd., to be used for offices, 
119 

St. Katharine, Tomb of, 84 

St. Katharine’s Hospital, an Inn in the pre- 
cincts of, 1676, 263 

St. Paul’s School in eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, 308, 328, 346, 362, 380 

St. Peter’s, Tiverton and John Greenway, 21, 
139 176 

St. Simon the Cyrenian, 439 

St. Stephen’s, Westminster, 249 

Saints, The Ice, 192, 230 

“Sale by Hand,” 336 

“Sale by Cant,” 374, 410, 427 

Salisbury or Salusbury (Lucy), her identity, 
84, 123, 159, 179 

Salt Rights, 28 

Sandwich, explanation of word, 12, 48 

ob. c. 1655, details wanted, 

» 

“Sarum,’’ earliest reference to word wanted, 
65, 104, 140, 214, 248, 266, 302, 392 

Satire, The, in ‘ Eikronoklastes,’ 435 

Savage Club, 6-7, Adelphi Terrace, moved to 
No. 1, Carlton House Terrace, 100, 136 

Savage (Richard), 1678?-1743, details wanted, 
371, 

Scarborough, Fourth Earl of, his marriage, 404 

Schooner Carolina and Robert Elwes, 366 

Scotland and Charles I, 245, 300 

Scottish Poetry, a collection of minor, 245 

Scotts in the Parliamentary Army, 245, 322 

Scott (John), of the London Magazine, 132; 
(Sir Walter), an incident in the journal of, 
372, 411 

Seal, Great, of England, (Mem), 55 

*Self-Formation or the History of an Indi- 
vidual Mind,’ published c. 1840, author 
wanted, 441 

Seringapatam and the 68th Foot, 13 


“Setting her Cap,” origin of phrase, 214, 268, 
286, 305 


Seventh Child, A, traditional characteristics 
of, 175, 230, 303, 337 

Shagglying Lecture, A, 84 

Shakespeare (William), “ Edina,” edition of, 
writer of biographical introduction wanted, 
9; portrait in Theobald’s first edition (Mem.), 


109 
“ Shamlet,” the Abyssinian drink, 421 
Shelley (Percy Blysshe), on ‘ Hamlet,’ 104 
Sherington Family of Lancashire, 161 
Sherwin, engraver, information wanted, 263, 


—— The, Inner Side of, Images painted on, 
46 


Shields, Ivory, with arms of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Colleges 351 

Shoe, A Pocklington, 192 

Shot, inside one, living with, examples of, 175, 


Show-boats, details wanted, 459 

Shrewsbury and Talbot, 123 

Shrines, Wayside, in Austria, 147, 179 

Shrubs and Trees, Foreign, in England, 459 

Sibbald and Drax Coats of Arms, 334 

Sibley Family, an Anglo-Indian 
geneological details, 10, 103 

“Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” and 
“ Pearl,” author’s name wanted, 27 

Skulls, Inscriptions on, 285 

“Skydam,” identification of word wanted, 27 

Smedley (Menella Bute). her identity, 10, 51, 70 

Smith (Edmund), his expulsion from Oxford, 

8 


family, 


39 
Smith (Logan Pearsall), on Fine Writing, 
- (Mem.), 163; (W. H.) and Son, 420 
Snowstorm, The Great, of Christmas, 1836, 143 
Snuff and Goethe, 192, 300, (corrigendum, 342), 
358 


Somerset Dialect, A Glossary of, 74, 97, 111, 133, 
147, 165, 183, 201, 224, 339, 374 

South Carolina, A Voyage, to, 182 

South Sea Bubble, Social effect of the, 282 

=a (Robert), A book from the possession 
of, 


Songs and Ballads:— 

Broken Pitcher, The, 35 

God Rest You Merry Gentlemen, 28 

Good King Wencelas, 28 

Jenny of Monteith, 66, 107 

Once in Fair England, 

My Blackbird did flourish, 229 
“ Sollicitor,” spelling of the word, 438 
Southcote (Joanna), as a prophetess, 452 
Sovereigns, English, a series of carved heads 

of, 351 

Space and Population, 176, 251 
Sparrowhawk, A Sore, information wanted, 


283 
Specialists and Special Collections, Directories 
of, 3 
Speech, Influence of East Anglian, 140 
Spellings, Modern, of Place-Names, 315 
Spicer and Garnham Families, 389 
Spenser (Edmund), his family and the Church, 


172, 230 
Spider, The, Folk-lore of, 50, 212, 266, 303 
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Stagorians, a Society, details wanted, 46, 103 
Stained-glass in Churches, 271, (Mem.), 320, 354, 


Stepney Fair, The, details wanted, 390, 427 

“Stillance,” information about word wanted, 
352, 410 

Stirling, Earl of, his ancestory, 352 

Stocks for Four Persons, 120, 251 

Stocks, Quintains and Pillories, list of surviv- 
ing ones, 10, 34, 51, 106, 142 

Stoning, Punishment by, 9, 48 

Stow’s Cottages, Hadlow, Kent, to be rebuilt 
at Forest Row. near East Grinstead, 370 

Stubb House, Harrisons of, 440 

Students, Medical, in foreign universities, 
during 16th and 17th centuries, list of names 
wanted, 136; of Inner and Middle Temple, 
389 


Sulivan (Laurence), his identity, 228 

Sunderland Bridge, Pottery commemorating, 
15, 106, 124, 211, 285 

“Sunt qui spiramina terris esse putent,” true 
meaning wanted, 441 


Surnames :— 


Agardh, a Swedish Surname, 27, 71 
De, Del, and Le, in English, 15, 50 
Fielder, 389, 465 
Mordica, 28, 89, 161 
Pitilla, 27, 89 
Williams, 51 

Sussex and Kent Roads, 461 


T 


Taft, (Robert I), or Toft, of America, his 
identity, 46 

“Taking the Coif,’ meaning of term, 9, 48 

Talbot and Shrewsbury, 123 

Tatta, Sind, Edward Cooke’s tomb at, 192 

Taunton, Devon, Huguenot Refugees at, 31 

Taverner (John) of Hull, details wanted, 422 

Taxes in 1834, 175 

Taylor (Jeremy), in 1655, 24; (Josiah), des- 
cendants wanted, 352 

Temple, Inner and Middle, Students of, 389 

Templeman (Simeon), the Jockey, 423 

Tennyson (Alfred) and Samuel Bamford, 7, 86 

“Terentius Christianus,” 210, 390 

Textiles, eighteenth century, 406, 445, 464 

Thackeray’s sources for ‘ Barrydyndon,’ 296 

Thompson (Richard), Canning’s half-brother, 
179 


Thoroughgood and Appleby Families, ancestry 
wanted, 210 

“Thus,” as a motto, 406, 446 

Tinateriria, details wanted, 264 

Tipping Family, details wanted, 440 

Tiverton Letters and Papers, 1724-1843, 21, 38, 
58, 77, 92, 113, 128, 139, 151, 168, 178, 186, 
203, 220, 239, 258, 273 

Tolls of London 459 

Tomson (Graham R.), Biographical informa- 
tion desired, 13, 15 

Toovey and Hawley Families, 228, 428 

Topographical Drawings of N. Lancashire, 156 

wy Manor House of, history wanted, 

0, 249 
“Touch Wood,” a superstitious habit, 244 


Trees and Shrubs, Foreign, in England, 459 
Trees in London, 

Tricking One’s Heirs, Folk-lore of, 14 

Trout Records, 16 

Truir, Co. Durham, details wanted, 317 
Trumball (Lady), 1698, her identity, 101, 141 
—* Place to be replaced by luxury flats, 


Tunbridge Wells, visitors to at end of seven- 
teenth century, list wanted, 461 

‘Twelfth Night,’ a speculation about, 326, 373, 
408, 442 

Twyman (H.), resident at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, 1699, his identity, 406, 443 

Types of Figures, 246 


U 


“Ugly in tao cradle, beautiful in the saddle,” 
an old proverb, 459 

Unett (Mr.), of Filey, his identity, 246, 322 

“Unknown Person’s Tomb,” at Gravesend, 176 

Upton Lovel, Wilts, Rectors of, 439 


Vv 


Van Dyck’s ‘ Viscount Chaworth,’ and Van 
Gunst’s engraving of, 272 

Van Gunst’s engraving of Van Dyck’s ‘ Vis- 
count Chaworth,’ 272 

Vauvenargues, Maximes of, (Mem.), 127 

Vekisses, meaning of word wanted, 192 

Venice at the inning of this century, 
(Mem.), 19 

Verplanck, a writer, his identity, 423 

Very (Jones), American Mystic, (Mem.), 397 

Victoria Cross and Civilians, 272, 319, 354, 445 

Victoria (Queen), her smile, 245, 303 

Vine Scroll orament, (Mem.), 199 

Vine Street Police Station moving to Savile 
Row, 420 

Visitors to Bath, eighteenth century, 351 

Volumes, a notable, association, 420 

Voyage to S. Carolina, 1718-1728, 182 


Ww 


Walking-sticks, publications 
wanted, 65, 105 

Walton (Valentine) and Thomas Pride, two 
Regicides, papers relating to, 82 

Watson (Rosamund Marriott), Biographical 
information desired, of Graham R. Tomson, 


concerning, 


18, 15 

Watts (William), Governor of Bengal, 13, 70 

Walton, A Mitre Inn at, 421 

‘ Waverley ’ and its discovery, 459 

Wearmouth, Alcuin’s visit to, 441 

Wedding Customs at Holy Island, 26 

Wells, Welles, and Wellys Families, 159 

Westminster Hospital, Broad Sanctuary, mov- 
ing to St. John’s Public Gardens, Horseferry 
Road, 420 

Westminster, St. Stephen’s Chapel, 249 

White (Richard), of Pirbright, Surrey, d. 
1581, 96, 188 : 

Whitehall Gardens, to be demolished, 244 

Whitehall, Horse Guards Avenue, to be 
widened to a minimum of 76ft., 244 
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482 SUBJECT 


INDEX. 


Vol. clxx, 


ban gy (Walt), as a contributor. to periodi- 
cals in the United Kingdom, 187; lecture in 
Elkion, 190 

Whittington, Statue of, formerly at Hall of 
Commerce, Threadneedle Street, present 

whereabouts wanted, 

Willey (Rev. Edward), , to William Bur- 
rell Massingberd, 1763, 135 

“Wild Beast of the Reed, The,” meaning of 
expression wanted, 136, 231, 464 

Wildman Family, further details 422 

Wilkie’s ‘Rent Day,’ details wanted, 

Williams, the Surname, 51 

Wilmot (John), Earl of Rochester: A Con- 
versation and speech, 420 

Wimpole Street, 50, the home of Elizabeth 
Barrett, has been demolished and a modern 
house of similar character erected, 136 

Winter in England, 154 

* Wireless,” v. “ Radio,” 157 

Witham (General), his identity, 84, 143 

Withorn art 5 details wanted, 295 

Wolfe (General), his portraits in uniform, 
(Mem.), 127 

Women as Freemen, 246 


| Yorkshire Dialect, A Rural Tragedy, 25 


Wonders reported of A Folk-lore of, 13 
Wooden Legs (s.v. 386), 427 

Woodrove ( of Woolley, 32, 71, 87 
genealogical papers wanted, q 


Wool og Ry Calais, account wanted, 209, ‘ 


Words divided at end of 284, 319, 448; 
written, not spoken, 294, 37 7 425 

Wordsworth (Desethy), of ‘ Grasmere; 
A Fragment,’ 318 

Wright (Robert), of South Carolina, 187, 358 

Writers, Great, on Horace, 


Y 


an The, and Two Royal Cup-Makers,@ 
1 


Yea in the Benedicite. 246 y 

Yeddingham, meaning of name wanted, 229, 
265, 322, 356 

York, Duke of (Edward Augustus), 1739-67, 
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